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ADEPTS, MASTERS AND MAHATMAS. 
(Continued from page 198.) 


N turning the mind from the senses to the subjects which the 
| senses represent, one may clearly distinguish the differ- 
ence between the school of the adepts, and the school of the 
masters. The school of the adepts controls or attempts 
to control the mind and senses by means of the senses. The 
school of the masters controls the mind and the senses by facul- 
ties of the mind. To attempt to control the mind by means of 
the senses is like harnessing and attempting to drive a horse 
with its head to the wagon. If the driver makes the horse go 
forward, then he goes backward; if he drives the horse back- 
ward then he will go forward but will never reach his journey’s 
end. If, after thus teaching his horse and learning to drive it, 
he should reverse the process, his progress will be slow, because 
he must not only learn himself and teach the horse the proper 
way, but both must unlearn what had been learned. The time 
spent in becoming an adept is the time used in learning to drive 
the horse backward. After a disciple has become an adept and 
learned to drive the mind by means of the senses, it is almost 
impossible for him to take the better way of directing the senses 
by means of the mind. 

The disciple self appointed to the school of the masters turns 
his study from the senses and the objects of the senses to the 
subjects of which these objects are the reflections. The sub- 
jects of what is received through the senses as objects, are per- 
ceived as subjects by turning the thought from the senses to 
that which they reflect. In doing this the aspirant is selecting 
for his discipleship the school of the mind; yet he does not for- 
sake the senses. He must learn in them and through them. 
When he experiences through the senses, then his thought, in- 
stead of dwelling on the experience, reverts to what the experi- 
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ence teaches. As he learns what the experience teaches he 
turns his thought to the necessity of the senses for the experi- 
ence of the mind. Then he may think concerning the causes 
of existence. Thinking of the causes of existence makes the 
disciple, who is self appointed to the school of the masters, adjust 
and relate the senses to the mind, lets him distinguish the dif- 
ferences between the mind and the senses and Jets him see the 
modes of action of each. The aspirant to discipleship in the 
school of the masters will have experiences similar to those of 
the disciple self appointed to the school of the senses. But 
instead of attempting to draw the mind into and unite the mind 
with the senses, as by dwelling on a dream, looking at an astral 
figure or landscape and trying to continue to see and experience 
them, he asks and finds out what the dream means and what 
caused it and to what subjects the figure or landscape refer and 
what they are. By so doing he sharpens his thinking faculty, 
checks the opening of psychic faculties, lessens the power of the 
senses in their influence on the mind, separates in thought the 
mind from the senses, and learns that if the mind will not work 
for the senses the senses must work for the mind. In this way 
he becomes more confident and his thought acts more freely and 
more independently of the senses. He may continue to dream, 
but the subjects of which he dreams are considered instead of 
the dream; he may cease to dream, but the subjects of dreams 
will then take the place of the dreams and be present in his 
thought as dreams were to his astral vision. His thought is 
referred to the subjects of his senses instead of to the objects 
which the senses seek. Should the psychic senses manifest 
themselves, then that which they produce is treated similarly to 
what is observed through the physical senses. The aspirant 
learns to regard his senses as imperfect mirrors; that which they 
make manifest, as reflections. As when seeing a reflection in a 
mirror he would turn to the thing which it reflects, so in looking 
at an object his thought turns to the subject of which it is the 
‘reflection. Through sight he sees the object, but his thought 
rests not on the object except as on a reflection. He seeks the 
meaning of the object and its cause; and these may be found in 
the mental world, as thoughts; and beyond the thoughts, as ideas. 

If the aspirant finds the meaning and cause of any object 
of the senses, he will instead of valuing the object for what it 
appears to be and the sense which tells him what it is, consider 
his sense as a mirror only whether it be an imperfect or a 
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true mirror, and the object as an imperfect or true reflection 
only. Therefore he will not place the same value on objects 
or the senses as he had theretofore. He may in some respects 
value the sense and object more than before, but the highest 
value will be given to the subjects and things which he will per- 
ceive by his thought. 

He hears music or noises or words and tries to appreciate 
them for their meaning rather than for the manner in which 
they affect his hearing. If he understands what the meaning and 
cause of these are, he will value his hearing as an imperfect or 
true interpreter or sounding board or mirror, and the music or 
noises or words as the imperfect or true interpretation or echo 
or reflection. He will value the things or persons from whom 
these issue none the less because of his understanding the 
relationships between them. If he can perceive truly in the 
mental world what a word is and means, he will no longer cling 
to words and names as he had, though he will now value them 
more. 

His taste is keen for foods, the savor, the bitterness, sweet- 
ness, saltness, sourness, the combination of these in foods, but by 
his taste he tries to perceive to what these reflections refer in the 
world of thought. If he apprehends what any or all these are 
in their origin, he will perceive how they, any or all, enter into 
and give quality to the body of the senses, the linga sharira. He 
will value his taste the more, the more it is a true recorder of 
what it reflects. 

In smelling he tries to be not affected by the object which he 
smells, but to perceive in thought, the meaning and character 
of its odor and its origin. If he can perceive in the world of 
thought the subject of what he smells, he will apprehend the 
meaning of the attraction of opposites and their relation in phy- 
sical forms. Then the objective odors will have less power 
over him, though his sense of smell may be keener. 

The sense of feeling records and senses objects by tempera- 
ture and by touch. As the aspirant thinks on the subjects of 
temperature and touch, on pain and pleasure and the causes of 
these, then instead of trying to be hot or cold or trying to avoid 
pain or seek pleasure, he learns in the mental world what these 
subjects mean in themselves and understands the objects of these 
in the world of the senses to be reflections only. Feeling is then 
more sensitive, but the objects of feeling have less power over 
him as he comprehends what they are in the world of thought. 
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The true aspirant does not try to deny or run away from or 
suppress the senses; he endeavors to make them true interpre- 
ters and reflectors of thoughts. By so doing he learns to sep- 
arate his thoughts from the senses. Thereby his thoughts gain 
more freedom of action in the mental world and act indepen- 
dently of the senses. His meditations do not then begin with 
nor center upon the senses nor the objects of sense for them- 
selves. He tries to begin his meditation with thoughts in them- 
selves (abstract thoughts), not with the senses. As his thoughts 
become clearer in his own mind he is better able to follow the 
processes of thought in other minds. 

There may be a tendency to argue but should he feel pleas- 
ure in getting the best of an argument or in considering another 
with whom he argues as an opponent, he will make no progress 
toward discipleship. In speech or argument the self-appointed 
disciple to the school of the masters must endeavor to speak 
clearly and truly and to get at and understand the true object of 
the argument. His object must not be to overcome the other 
side. He must be as willing to admit his own mistakes and the 
correctness of another’s statements as to stand his own ground 
when right. By so doing he becomes strong and fearless. If 
one tries to hold his own in argument he loses sight of or does 
not see the true and the right, for his purpose in argument is 
not to uphold the true and right. As he argues to win, he 
blinds himself to what is true. As he becomes in argument 
blind to the right, he is more desirous of winning than of seeing 
the right and he becomes fearful of losing. He who seeks only 
that which is true and right has no fear, because he cannot lose. 
He seeks the right and loses nothing if he finds another right. 

As the aspirant is able to direct his thoughts forcefully, the 
power of thought becomes apparent to him. This is a danger- 
ous stage on the road to discipleship. As he thinks clearly he 
sees that people, circumstances, conditions and environments, 
. may be changed by the nature of his thought. According to the 
nature of others, he sees that his thought alone, without words, 
will cause them to respond to or antagonize him. His thought may 
affect them harmfully. By thought he may affect their bodily 
ills, by directing them to think about or away from these ills. 
He finds that he may have added power over the minds of others, 
by using hypnotism or without its practice. He finds that by 
his thought he can change his circumstances, that he may in- 
crease his income and provide necessaries or luxuries. Change 
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of place and environment will also come in unexpected ways and 
by unlooked for means. ‘The aspirant who by his thought 
causes others to act according to his thought, who cures bodily 
ills, causes bodily harm, or by his thought directs the thought 
and actions of others, thereby ends his progress on the road to 
discipleship, and by continuing his endeavor to cure, to heal, to 
direct and control the thoughts of others, he may attach himself 
to one of the many sets of beings inimical to humanity—not 
treated of in this article on adepts, masters and mahatmas. 

The aspirant who obtains money by thought, and other- 
wise than by the means recognized as legitimate business meth- 
ods, will not become a disciple. He who longs for a change 
of circumstances and thinks of it only, without doing his best in 
work to obtain desired circumstances, he who attempts to change 
his conditions and environments by wishing for and desiring 
these changes, is made aware that he cannot bring these changes 
about naturally and that if they are made they will interfere 
with his progress. He will have experiences to show him that 
when he fixedly longs and wishes for a change of circumstances 
or place, the change will come, but with it he will have other 
and unlooked for things to contend against, which will be as 
undesirable as those he sought to avoid before. If he does not 
stop longing for such changes in his circumstances and does not 
discontinue setting his thought to obtain them, he will never 
become a disciple. He may appear to obtain what he seeks; 
his condition and circumstances may be apparently greatly im- 
proved, but he will inevitably meet with failure, and that usually 
in his present life. His thoughts will become confused; his 
desires turbulent and uncontrolled; he may become a nervous 
wreck or end in infamy or insanity. 

When the self appointed disciple finds that there is an in- 
crease in his power of thought and that he may do things by 
thought, that is a sign that he should not do them. The use 
of his thought to obtain physical or psychic advantages, debars 
him from entrance to the school of the masters. He must over- 
come his thoughts before he can use them. He who thinks he 
has overcome his thoughts and may use them without harm, is 
self-deceived and is not fit to enter the mysteries of the world of 
thought. When the self-appointed disciple finds that he may 
command others and control conditions by means of thought and 
does not, then he is on the true path to discipleship. The power 
of his thought increases. 
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Endurance, courage, perseverance, determination, percep- 
tion and enthusiasm are necessary to the aspirant if he wants to 
become a disciple, but more important than these is the will to 
be right. Rather had he be right, than in haste. There should 
be no hurry to be a master; though one should let pass no oppor- 
tunity for advancement, he should try to live in eternity rather 
than in the time world. He should search out his motives in 
thought. He should have his motives right at any cost. It is 
better to be right at the beginning than wrong at the end of the 
journey. With an earnest desire for progress, with a constant 
endeavor to control his thoughts, with a vigilant scrutiny of his 
motives, and by an impartial judgment and correction of his 
thoughts and motives when wrong, the aspirant nears disciple- 
ship. 

At some unexpected moment during his meditations there 
is a quickening of his thoughts; the circulations of his body 
cease; his senses are stilled; they offer no resistance or attrac- 
tion to the mind which acts through them. There is a quickening 
and gathering of all his thoughts; all thoughts blend into one 
thought. Thought ceases, but he is conscious. A moment seems 
to expand to an eternity. He stands within. He has en- 
tered consciously into the school of the masters, the mind, and 
is a truly accepted disciple. He is conscious of one thought and 
in that all thoughts seem to end. From this one thought he 
looks through all other thoughts. A flood of light streams 
through all things and shows them as they are. This may 
last for hours or days or it may pass within the minute, but dur- 
ing the period the new disciple has found his place of disciple- 
ship in the school of the masters. 

The circulations of the body start again, the faculties and 
senses are alive, but there is no disagreement between them. 
Light streams through them as through all other things. Radi- 
ance prevails. Hatred and disagreement have no place, all is 
a symphony. His experiences in the world continue, but he 
begins a new life. This life he lives inside his outer life. 

His next life is his discipleship. Whatever he was to him- 
self before, he now knows himself to be as a child; but he has no 
fear. He lives with the confidence of a child in its readiness to 
learn. He does not use psychic faculties. He has his own life 
to live. There are many duties for him to perform. No master 
appears to guide his steps. By his own light he must see his 
way. He must use his faculties to solve the duties of life as do 
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other men. Though he may not be led into entanglements, he 
is not free from them. He has no powers or cannot use them 
otherwise than as an ordinary man to avoid obstacles or adverse 
conditions of physical life. He does not meet at once other 
disciples of the school of the masters; nor does he receive in- 
struction as to what he shall do. He is alone in the world. No 
friends or relations will understand him; the world cannot un- 
derstand him. He may be considered as wise or simple, as rich 
or poor, as natural or strange, by those he meets. Hach one 
sees him to be what that one himself seeks to be, or as the 
opposite. 

The disciple in the school of the masters is given no rules 
to live by. He has but one rule, one set of instructions; this is 
that by which he found entrance to discipleship. This rule is 
the one thought into which all other thoughts entered; it is that 
thought through which his other thoughts are clearly seen. This 
one thought is that by which he learns the way. He may not 
at all times act from this thought. It may be seldom that he 
can act from this thought; but he cannot forget it. When he 
can see it, no difficulty is too great to overcome, no trouble is too 
hard to bear, no misery can cause despair, no sorrow is too heavy 
to carry, no joy will overwhelm, no position too high or low to 
fill, no responsibility too onerous to assume. He knows the way. 
By this thought he stills all other thoughts. By this thought 
the light comes, the light which floods the world and shows all 
things as they are. 

Although the new disciple knows of no other disciples, al- 
though no masters come to him, and although he seems to be 
alone in the world, he is not really alone. He may be unnoticed 
by men, but he is not unnoticed by the masters. 

The disciple should not expect direct instruction from a mas- 
ter within a given time; it will not come until he is ready to 
receive it. He knows that he does not know when that time 
shall be, but he knows that it will be. The disciple may con- 
tinue to the end of the life in which he becomes disciple without 
consciously meeting with other disciples; but before he passes 
from the present life he will know his master. 

During his life as disciple he can expect no such early ex- 
periences as those of the disciple in the school of the adepts. 
When he is fitted he enters into personal relationship with others 
in his set of disciples and meets his master, whom he knows. 
There is no strangeness in the meeting of his master. It is as 
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natural as the knowing of mother and of father. The disciple 
feels an intimate reverence for his teacher, but does not stand 


in worshipful awe of him. 

The disciple learns that through all grades, the school of the 
masters is in the school of the world. He sees that the masters 
and disciples watch over mankind, though, like a child, mankind 
is not aware of this. The new disciple sees that masters do 
not attempt to curb mankind, nor to change the conditions of 
men. 

The disciple is given as his work to live unknown in the lives 
of men. He may be sent into the world again to live with 
men, to aid them in the enactment of just laws whenever the 
desires of men will permit of it. In doing this he is shown by 
his teacher the karma of his land or the land to which he goes, 
and is a conscious assistant in the adjustment of the karma of 
a nation. He sees that a nation is a larger individual, that as 
the nation rules its subjects, so it will be ruled itself by its 
subjects, that if it lives by war it will also die by war, that as it 
treats those whom it conquers, so will it be treated when it is 
conquered, that its period of existence as a nation will be in pro- 
portion to its industry and care of its subjects, especially its 
weak, its poor, its helpless, and that its life will be prolonged 
if it has ruled in peace and justice. 

As to his family and friends, the disciple sees the relation- 
ship which he bore towards them in former lives; he sees his 
duties, the result of these. All this he sees, but not with psychic 
eyes. Thought is the means he works with and thoughts he sees 
as things. As the disciple progresses, he may by thinking on 
any object trace it back to its source. 

By meditation on his body and its different parts, he learns 
the different uses to which each organ may be put. By dwelling 
on each organ he sees in them the action of other worlds. By 
dwelling on the fluids of the body he learns of the circulation and 
distribution of the waters of the earth. By brooding on the airs 
of the body he perceives the currents in the ether of space. By 
meditating on the breath he may perceive the forces, or prin- 
ciples, their origin, and their action. By meditating on the 
body as a whole he may observe time, in its arrangements, group- 
ing, relations, changes and transformations, in three of the mani- 
fested worlds. By meditating on the physical body as a whole 
he may observe the arrangement of the physical universe. By 
meditating on the psychic form body he will perceive the dream 
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world, with its reflections and desires. By meditating on his 
thought body, he apprehends the heaven world and the ideals of 
the world of men. By meditation on and understanding of his 
bodies, the disciple learns how he should treat each of these 
bodies. What he had before heard concerning the chastity of 
the physical body—in order that he may come to self knowledge, 
—that he now clearly perceives. Having comprehended by ob- 
servation and meditation the changes which go on in the phy- 
sical body by the processes of digestion and assimilation of 
foods and having observed the relationship between the physical, 
psychic and mental and the alchemization of foods into essences, 
and having seen the plan of the work with its processes, he 
begins his work. 

While strictly observing the laws of his land, fulfilling the 
duties of position to family and friends, he begins intelligently 
to work with and in his body, though he may have tried before. 
In his meditations and observations, thought and the faculties 
of his mind have been used, not faculties of the psychic senses. 
The disciple attempts no control of elemental fires, directs no 
currents of the winds, attempts no searches of the waters, makes 
no excursions into the earth, for all these he sees in his bodies. 
He watches their courses and nature by his thought. He attempts 
no interference with these powers outside himself, but directs 
and controls their action in his bodies according to the universal 
plan. As he controls their action in his body he knows that he 
may control those forces in themselves, but he makes no such 
attempt. No rules are given him, for the rules are seen in the 
actions of the forces. The races preceding his physical race 
are seen and their history is known, as he becomes acquainted 
with his physical body, his psychic form body, his life body and 
his breath body. The physical, the form and life bodies he may 
know. The breath body he cannot yet know. Itis beyond him. 
Minerals, plants and animals are found within his form. The 
essences which are compounded from these may be observed in 
the secretions of his body. 

One thing he has within him which it is his work to control. 
This is the unformed elemental desire, which is a cosmic prin- 
ciple and which it is his duty to overcome. He sees that it is as 
unconquerable to the one who tries to starve and kill it, as it is to 
him who feeds and satiates it. The lower must be overcome 
by the higher; the disciple subdues his desire as he controls his 
thoughts. He sees that desire can have no thing without the 
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thought to procure it. If the thought is of the desire, the desire 
will guide the thought; but if the thought is of thought or of the 
real, the desire must reflect it. Desire is seen to be fashioned 
by thought when thought dwells calmly in itself. Restless and 
turbulent at first, the desires are quelled and subdued as the 
disciple continues to exercise his thought and to bring the facul- 
ties of his mind to their fruition. He continues to think of 
himself in the mental world; thus he controls desire by his 
thoughts. 

If he remains in the world fulfilling his duties to and among 
men, he may fill a prominent or obscure position, but he allows 
no wastes in his life. He does not indulge in oratory nor long 
dissertations, unless advised to do so. Speech is controlled, 
as are other habits of life and thought, but in controlling habits 
he must be as inconspicuous as his position will allow. When 
he is able to live without longing for and without regrets at 
leaving the world, when he appreciates that time is in eternity, 
and that eternity is through time, and that he may live in eter- 
nity while in time, and if his turn of life has not been passed, 
he is aware that the period of outer action is ended and the 
period of inner action begins. 

His work is finished. The scene shifts. His part in that 
act of the drama of life is over. He retires behind the scenes. 
He passes into retirement and goes through a process analogous 
to that through which the disciple for adeptship passed in 
becoming an adept. The bodies or races which in ordinary 
men are blended with the physical have during his preparation 
in the world become distinct. The physical counterparts are 
strong and healthy. His nervous organization has been well 
strung on the sounding board of his body and responds to the 
lightest and most vigorous play of the thoughts which sweep 
over it. Harmonies of thought play over the nerves of his 
body and stimulate and direct the essences of the body through 
channels which until now had not been opened. The circulations 
of the seminal principle are turned into these channels; new 
life is given to the body. A body which seemed aged, may be 
restored to the freshness and vigor of manhood. The vital 
essences are no longer drawn by desire to act in the outer phy- 
sical world, they are led by thought in preparation for entrance 
into the higher world of thought. 


To be continued. 
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UNDINE. 
A Poetic Drama In THREE ACTs. 


By Justin STERNS. 


This is the story in symbol of the awakening of the soul through love. It is the 
old, old myth known to everyone, of the mermaid who loved a mortal and volun- 
tarily endured the trials necessary to win a soul in order to be able to leave her 
sphere, the water, the elemental nature, and exist in his, the air, the human. 


Act I. 


Hii scene is laid under the sea. Strange, wonderful, very 
| beautiful sea-growths abound, without, however, intrud- 


ing upon the eye. Into this marvelous place rush a crowd 
of merry little child nymphs who dance about in the full- 
ness of their bubbling, effervescing glee. Their gamboling is the 
apotheosis of the merriment of childhood. After them come a 
band of lovely mermaidens who dance with joyous abandonment, 
keenly alive to the delights of mere physical motion. Presently 
a merman steals in and tries to grasp the nearest nymph. Imme- 
diately all is laughing confusion. The nymphs unite in badger- 
ing and tantalizing him daintily. He never succeeds in clutch- 
ing even the robe of a mermaid. But presently a crowd of 
mermen appear. ‘Then all is changed. The nymphs flee with 
thrilling, provocative laughter; the mermen pursue with deep- 
throated musical shouts. The nymphs are caught sometimes, 
but escape again. At last they all rush off together, some 
caught, some still pursued. As the last of the nymphs and mer- 
men go, Undine enters, walking slowly and sorrowfully. She 
seats herself on a crude bench of coral, nearly erect but with 
shoulders drooping pitifully. Her feet are bent back and 
twisted together, her right hand lies listlessly in her lap, her 
left hand along the back of the seat, the fingers aimlessly tapping 
it. Her head droops, but her eyes are raised as far as the 
muscles can be compelled to raise them and stare unseeingly. 
After a while she draws from the bosom of her robe a jewel 
attached to the chain around her neck, and looks at it wistfully. 
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Once she raised it to her lips. 
Undine : 
How runs that song the maiden daughters of men sang, 
Wandering two and two along the ocean 
Under the harvest moon? O Singers of Love 
That know not love! How they tore my heart with their song! 


O Love that will not loose my hands! 

The world was full of flowers before you bound me, 
I wandered free and plucked them, ere you found me. 
And yet—and yet—ah, Love, loose not my hands! 


O Love that binds my wanton feet! 

The open road, the over-arching blue, 

The perfumed earth,—all these, all these I knew. 
And yet—and yet—ah, Love, loose not my feet! 


O Love that hath enslaved my heart! 

Your chains cut deep, and crush and bruise and wound me; 
Lo! Iam seared and scarred where you have bound me. 
And yet—ah, Love, loose not my tortured heart! 


QO Love that, overwhelms my soul—(breaks off). 


That overwhelms my soul! That overwhelms my soul! 
O maiden daughters of men who know not Love! 

I cannot sing your pretty song to the end,— 

I have no soul for Love to overwhelm! 


(Undine’s two sisters enter pursued by two mermen whom 
they are struggling to escape.) 

Elder Sister: Go! Go! Go! 

Younger Sister: No! No! No! No! 

_ (Two nymphs rush across the stage, casting provocative 
glances at the mermen who run off after them. The sisters come 
to Undine.) 

Elder Sister: (embracing her comfortingly). 
Sister, you are so sad; always so sad now! 
What has befallen you that thus you shun all joy? 

Younger Sister: You, who once danced all day! why are you 
sorrowful? 

Undine: Alas! I love a mortal. (Proudly.) A prince among 
men! 
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Elder Sister: (Horrified) A mortal! 
Younger Sister: (Indifferently) Ah, well! Take him! 

Wherefore weep 

And leave the dance and shun all your companions? 

Take him, Daughter of Neptune! What shall prevent you? 
Undine: Anno! ahno! For he would lose his soul! 
Younger Sister: And gain three centuries of you—and 

laughter! Three hundred merry, careless years—and Undine! 
Elder Sister: Ah, do not take his soul! Forget him, rather! 

Drink of the magic spring the sorceress enchanted! 

Then shall you dance again, and be glad as are none 

But those who know not Love! ‘Take not his soul! 

Undine: I have drunk the enchanted water! Drunk deep! 
but I have not forgotten! 

Younger Sister: And wherefore not take him? His gain, 
three hundred years. 

Three hundred years of joy undimmed, and Undine! 

Elder Sister: And then to die and be forever dead. 

To be as the foam that floats on the face of the water! 

After three hundred years of soulless joy 

No more than that shall remain to prove, we were. 

Younger Sister: (Indifferently.) I am content. The price 
of untroubled joy 

Is the death, when all’s done, of the spirit. But the price of a 

soul 

Is anguish and tears and heart-burnings and wasted endeavor. 
Undine: (Dreamily) Yea! anguish and tears and heart- 

burnings and wasted endeavor! 

Sorrow and striving and failure— 

Younger Sister: And what is the guerdon! 
Undine: I do not know. I only dream and wonder. 

Having no soul, how shall I understand 

Wherein it is worth the overwhelming price 

Men give to keep it? Ah, but I would pay 

Threefold that price, without a murmur, gladly! 

Younger Sister: Ah, sister! Say not so! The thought 
is folly. 

What is better than Joy? And Joy is ours to the end. 
(Sings, dancing.) 

QO Joy Unconqu’rable! 
Surging within me, 
Striving for utterance, 
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Crying, ‘‘Begone!’’ 

Scarce know I what I do, 
Swayed and possessed by you, 
Only I feel your urge 
Sweeping me on. 

Always I feel your urge 
Sweeping me on, 

Ever sweeping me on. 

(The song is taken up and repeated by the invisible nymphs, 
the younger sister dancing more rapidly and with greater aban- 
don. Undine listens with moody indifference. As the nymphs 
finish singing, the younger sister draws the other into the dance 
and tries in vain to draw out Undine. The song is taken up by 
the mermen, both sisters dancing and singing madly.) 

Younger Sister: What is better than Joy? . Answer me, 
sister! 

Undine: Love is better than Joy. I, who have known both, 
declare it! 

Yet Love brings sorrow and tears, and wasted endeavor and 
anguish ! 
Strange, ah, strange! how the bitter joys of Love 
Outweigh the cloying sweets of loveless joy! 
Wherefore,—since Love is better worth than Joy,— 
Why may it not be well to have a soul, 
As mortals do, and suffer much to keep it? 
Elder Sister: So be it, Undine, since you will it so. 
There is a way. 

Undine: That I may gain a soul? 

Elder Sister: No daughter of the sea has ever sought one, 
But it is written that whoso desires it, may. 

I have heard the legend. Yet I would fain dissuade you. 
The path is perilous; success uncertain. 

Undine: Nay, nay, sweet sister! Seek not to dissuade me! 
Behold! All joy has fled from me forever! 

What is there left me but to seek a soul,— 
That also I may gain my love— 

Younger Sister: Perchance! 

Elder Sister: Perchance! 

Undine: (Firmly) Perchance. 

Elder Sister: And failing, that hour you die! 

Undine: (Passionately) How shall I bear three hundred 
bitter years, 
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Consumed by love and longing, and devoured 
By pent-up passion? Nay! I will seek a soul, 
That I may win at last to him I love. 
And failing that, I shall be glad to die! 
Tell me, then, sister! How gain my heart’s desire? 
Elder Sister: Nay, none know that save the enchantress. 
Undine: The enchantress ! 
Elder Sister: Yea! Thought you ’twas some merry game 
you played, 
The light-won prize, a soul? 
Undine: Ah, no! Not so! 
Elder Sister: No light-won prizes ever fall from the hand 
Of the dread Spinner of subtly woven threads. 
Remember ! 
Undine: (rising) I go. 
Younger Sister: Then will I also go. 
Elder Sister: Not so. She goes alone! 
Undme: So be it. Farewell. 
Younger Sister: (Clasping her) Ah, do not leave us! ’Tis a 
phantom light, 
The phosphorescent gleam of long-drowned men, 
Luring you to destruction. Do not go! 
Undine: (Seeking gently to put her away) 
Last night I sought the palace of my love,— 
Hard by the sea it lies,—and there I heard 
A woman singing— Let me go, my sister! 
Loose me and let me go! This was her song. 


(As she sings, the sister slowly releases her and sinks down, 
overcome. ) 


Better than moonlight over a glittering sea, 

Better than Spring, when you ache to her witchery, 

Better than Life, when the sap in your blood flows free, 
Is the Joy of Heaven. 


Sweeter than baby hands, that cling unafraid, 

Sweeter than Home, to the heart the world has flayed, 

Sweeter than Love, when the man’s mouth finds the maid, 
Is the Joy of Heaven. 


Deeper than the unplumbed purlieus of the sea, 
Deeper than Mother-love—and misery, 
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Deeper than Hell, and wider than Liberty, 
Is the Joy of Heaven. 


Greater than the power of kings to make or mar, 

Greater than blazing sun, or whirling star, 

Better and sweeter and greater than all these are, 
Is the Joy of Heaven. 


(Undine stoops to raise her sister. At this moment the 
Joy song is heard again and the nymphs and mermen dance 
madly across the stage singing it. The last two mermen try 
to get the younger sister to join them, and she suddenly catches 
the contagion and is swept away without a backward glance. 
Undine rises and draws her robe about her.) 

Undine: Sweeter—is the Joy of Heaven! 

Elder Sister: I know a spell 
Of woven paces and of smooth-sung words, 

Will summon the enchantress. But who so ealls her, 
For them the die it cast. Their path is chosen. 


Undine: The die is cast! Therefore, summon her, sister. 
Call her, l pray you. She dwells a four days’ journey 
Beyond my farthest, rashest wanderings. 


(The elder sister performs the incantation, ‘‘with woven 
paces and with weaving arms,’’ singing in an unknown tongue. 
Then she stops, arms folded at the level of the shoulders, and 
head thrown back, and sings) : 


O Spinner of Life and Death, of Hell and Heaven, 

Never hath any called thy name in vain. 
Spin now the threads that we—that we—have chosen, 
Spinner of Good and IIl, of Joy and Pain. 
What we desire, we desire that and no other, 
‘Be the cost what it may of woe and pain, 
Spin us the threads that we—that we—have chosen, 
Heedless whether they bode us loss or gain. 

(She continues the incantation and pauses again.) 


Weaver of Love and Hate, of Fear and Courage, 
Who claims thy service shall not be denied. 
Weave thou the thread that we—that we—have chosen, 
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Weaver of Hope and Dread, of Shame and Pride. 
What we desire, we desire; that and no other, 
Flouting the day of reckoning in our pride. 

Weave us the thread that we—that we—have chosen, 
Unmindful whether joy or woe betide. 


(She again invokes the enchantress and stops, this time 
with her arms crossed meekly on her breast.) 


Giver of Weakness and Strength, of Bliss and Torment, 
Never hath any fled beyond thine arm. 
Give us—what we have chosen—and All that must follow— 
Giver of Scorn and Praise; of Succor and Harm. 
What we desire, we desire; that and no other. 
Let us pay what we must, if that we now crave breedeth harm. 
Give, now, what we have chosen—and All that must follow— 
(Darkness suddenly envelopes the scene. Then as sud- 
denly the enchantress is there in a flood of rosy light. The 
elder sister is seen to be cowering and on the point of fleeing. 
She does so in another moment. Undine has sprung up and 
taken her place, bravely facing the enchantress.) 
Enchantress : 
Who summons the Enchantress of the Sea 
Moulds his own fate, carves his own destiny, 
Plays with the power that shaped the Universe,— 
Let him beware, who dares to summon me! 


Who summons me had best consider all 

My devious ways. It were not well to fall,— 

For a whim granted,—into some foul morass. 
Let him beware, who dares on me to call! 


Who summons me pays the full price I claim. 
Ask what you will. Riches or ease or fame, 
Love or revenge or bliss. But evermore 
Let him beware, who dares to name my name! 
Daughter of Neptune, what would you ask of me? 
Undine: A human soul and immortality! 
; Enchantress: And wherefore—wherefore! Will no lesser 
oon 


Content you? Hard is the road to the gates of Heaven. 
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Undine: 


desire? 


I floated on the ocean’s breast, 
And there I saw a drowning youth, 
I bouyed him on the rough waves 

In tender ruth. 


I carried him to a near shore, 

Lifeless he lay upon the sand, 

His hair like golden sea-weed clung 
Around my hand. 


I laid his body where the sun 

Shone full upon his pallid brow, 

And watched him there till a maid came,— 
Il see her now! 


Supple and lithe and very fair! 

And she was young, and bravely clad. 

She succored him, he was not dead. 
My golden lad! 


I followed him to his own land,— 

A prince he is,—on a far shore. 

I loved him then, and day by day 
I love him more. 


Often I let the flowing tide 

Bear me beneath his palace wall, 

And there I watch and see him pass, 
Or hear him call! 


He wore this ruby when the sea 

Gave him to me. O gift divine! 

It lay upon his heart as now 
It les on mine. 


Enchantress: Daughter of Neptune, know you your own 


Would you indeed demand of me a soul, 
Or would you require at my hands this man you have chosen? 
(Undine does not answer.) 


A soul—or only the love of the mortal you cherish? 
Undine: 


I long for his love. But I would first be worthy. 
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Enchantress: There is no need! The daughters of the sea 
Have ever taken at will the sons of men! 


(The light around the sorceress changes slowly to dull 
green. ) 


For thrice a million years the sons of earth 
Have been desired by Neptune’s joyous daughters. 
Never have I denied them what they sought, 
Ever the price I ask they gratefully brought. 
(A bauble of little worth.) 


Take him, then, as the Daughters of the Sea 

Have taken their mortal lovers since time began. 

As a fair woman,—a soulless woman,—mesh 

His senses with your beauty, and take his flesh. 
(And bring his soul to me.) 


Undine: Ah no, ahno! He shall not lose his soul 
Because of Undine! 


Enchantress: It were very sure, 
And safe, and certain, to take him so, remember. 
But if your will stands firm to seek a soul 
Then you must tread the gloomiest paths of earth. 
The way is long and difficult and dreary, 
And if you fail in aught, you fail in all,_— 
Your life the forfeit. 


Undine: Alas, alas! I love him! 
Oh, rather than harm the Beloved,— 
Love will bear the pain that sears, 
Love will starve, alone, in tears, 
Love will ache for a thousand years, 
Unmoved—unmoved! 


Yea, rather than harm the Beloved,— 
Love its own fierce fires will quell, 
Love will travel the road to Hell, 
Love its very soul will sell, 
Unmoved—unmoved! 

(The light around the enchantress slowly changes back to 
rose. ) 

Enchantress: Daughter of Neptune, I spin you the thread 
of your choosing! 

(Undine sinks to her knees.) 
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At dawn tomorrow let the flood tide bear you 
To that lone shore a league beyond his palace. 
There drink this potion,—and nevermore the Sea 
Shall know her daughter. You shall not float again 
Upon her bosom. Nor sport with the merry dolphins 
Among the curling breakers. Nor plunging, sink 
To the cool, quiet depths that were your home. 
(Undine covers her face with her hands). 
You shall be a nymph no longer, but a woman, 
A beautiful, soulless woman. 
There they shall find you 
Lying unconscious. With the tide rising around you 
And drenching the garments that now float as lightly through 
water 
As roseleaves through air. 
(Undine again hides her face.) 
They shall pity the beautiful stranger, 
Who cannot remember her name nor her kin nor her country. 
Then you shall dwell in the house of the prince, and daily 
Look in his eyes and desire his love. But ever— 
This is the price you must pay for the treasure you seek— 
You shall be dumb in his presence. 
(Undine once more covers her face.) 
For if he hear, 
EK’en by the rarest chance, one word you utter,— 
Ere he hath said, ‘‘I love you!’’—all is lost! 

(A long pause.) 
If he shall love and wed you, Undine, daughter of Neptune, 
Then you will gain a soul and become altogether a woman. 
But if he wed another, that hour you perish. 
You shall be changed into foam and toss forever. 
Beneath the untroubled stars . 

Undme: (Springing up) I am not daunted! 
Give me the potion, C most dread Enchantress! 

(The enchantress gives it. There is sudden darkness and 
the enchantress is gone. Undine stands with drooping head, 
holding the phial, lost in thought. Then in the distance the 
Joy song is heard and the nymphs once more dance across the 
scene, forming a brilliant background for Undine’s somber medi- 
tation. ) 

CuRTAIN. 
To be continued. 











CHOICE EXTRACTS AND TRANSLATIONS. 
By a FELLow oF THE Rosicrucian Socrgety. 


‘¢Man’s Co-oPERATION WITH THE DIVINE.’’ 


KT no man esteem himself unworthy to be a participator 

|. with the Divine in the service of humanity. All he 
needs is an intense longing after the Higher Life, and 

a passionate love for his fellowman. This at once con- 

stitutes him a burning-glass, on which will inevitably focalize 
the ardent rays of the divine affections; which are not special 
emanations vouchsafed only to persons peculiarly organized 
for their reception, but are radiations which fill the spiritual 
unseen universe and need only the requisite moral attitude to 
ensure their concentration upon any man who seeks to receive 
the light and the warmth they impart; and he will feel their 
blessed and vivifying influence grow more potent in the degree 
in which he can shake himself free from the scientific and theo- 
logical trammels which now impede the development of men’s 
higher faculties and blind them to the perception of facts of the 
higher spiritual life, which are invisible to and concealed from 
their finer vision, either through prejudice and selfishness or 


by the superstitions and narrow-mindedness of the learned and 
devout. 


‘¢Proctus’ Hymn To THE SPIRITUAL Sun-Gop.’’ 


‘‘Oh thou leader of souls to the realms of light! 
Hear and refine me from the stains of guilt; 
The supplications of my soul receive, 

The punishments incurred by sin remit, 

And mitigate the swift, sagacious eye 

Of sacred justice, boundless in its view. 

By thy pure law, dread evil’s constant foe, 
Direct my steps, and pour thy sacred light 

In all its bright effulgence on my darkened soul.’’ 


The one absolute definition of the almighty, self-existent, 
Supreme Being is, that He is Love. In any consideration of 
the Divine relation to or action upon ourselves, upon other men, 
upon the lower animal creation, upon everything he has made, 
it is essential to bear this fixed first truth always in mind. It 
is the central Sun around which all truth revolves. 

















THE GENESIS AND GROWTH OF THE CHRIST OF THE 
SOUL AND, SOME OF ITS MODES OF LIFE. 


By James L. Macsetyu Barn. 


There are many bodies or ways of power in the unity of 

man besides the body which we can see and touch. With- 

out intent to bind any mind to our generalization, and 
for the sake of those to whom such analysis may be new and of 
a use, we may speak of them in the order of their unfoldment 
from the inner to the outer; as the body of pure will, commonly 
called the spiritual or causal body, the mental body or way of 
the power of thought, understanding and volition, the body of 
the affections, emotions and desires, called by some the tempera- 
mental body, the magnetic body, spoken of in various aspects as 
the astral, odic or etheric body, and of which the more material 
manifestor is the nerve body, and the nerve body of which the 
more material manifestor is the body of flesh. These fine bodies, 
as a unity of faculties or ways of power, may be named the 
psyche. They all work according to one law, and they so corre- 
spond in the manifestation of this law, even in the most minute 
detail that if we carefully observe and discover the working of 
the law, even in one of the lower or outer of these manifestors, 
we can know how it works in the higher or inner. ‘Thus are 
they a unity of power substantially inter-penetrating and blend- 
ing with one another, a whole body of life unified and kept whole 
by the all-pervading Spirit, the unnameable, the incomprehen- 
sible reality, the holy Thing of Life. 

Now the body of Love is a way of life that grows or be- 
comes in the very innermost shrine of this human unity of 
' powers, even in our whole psyche. And as it is the best or 
highest manifestor of the law or will of the pure Spirit in us, it 
may well be named the Christ body; that is, the body imbued and 
endowed with the power of the highest of our divine Ideal. 
And, being of the finest of our substance, it is the worthy vessel 
of all the service of Love. It is the holy Grail fit for the receiv- 
ing and the imparting of the life of the Christ. How it grows 


T HERE is a body of Love, and it grows within the soul. 
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and how it becomes a body worthy of this most holy chrysm and 
use is surely a sweet theme for our contemplation. May we now 
talk together and seek to know, however feebly, somewhat 
thereon ? 

This body of our Best, ay, of our divine Ideal, grows within 
the whole unity of our psyche as in a womb, being nourished 
therein by the food of the affectional. So the Jesus-child grows 
in the womb of Mary, and is there nourished by her substance. 

As this soul-body is being evolved through the physical and 
psychical degrees on to the pneumatic or spiritual degree, so its 
loves are. 

Thus, when in the degree of the physical or animal it mani- 
fests in the love of kind. In the degree of the psyche the loves 
of the psychic correspondence of the physical are manifested. 

But in the degree of the spiritual the one love of the whole, 
that is, the pure love of God in all takes the place of the loves 
of kith and kind. Slowly is the spiritual soul drawn away 
from these olden affections, and the attaching tires are gradually 
loosened. Little by little they cease to absorb it as they once 
did, until at last they are no longer a power in it, and it as a 
body of Love is now free to live in new life. But of all this 
a fuller word later on. 

Corresponding to this fine inner body there is evolved of 
necessity, and in accordance with the law of the Innermost, a 
body of flesh of wondrous power and sensitiveness. Its sensitive- 
ness is as weakness to the grosser mind, but it is really a fine and 
strong delicateness, and of a high potency. It is not so subject 
to disease as the cruder flesh, and being finer it will pass unhurt 
through much that would surely destroy the grosser animal] body. 

(I fain would speak here of the law of life, whereby this fine 
body comes to desire only its own food, namely, a pure, living, 
bloodless diet, but I may not. It will save needless words if you 
read what is said on this in ‘‘ Brotherhood of Healers,’’ Addenda 
A.) 

But it is very easily hurt by adverse conditions; and it is 
not always that we use it aright. For, even after it has come to 
be our body of flesh, we think we can use it as we used the grosser 
body out of which it has grown. And then we only learn how 
to use it by many very trying experiences. Being a body of 
much finer power than the former, it works so much the more 
eficiently. But it must be asked only to do its own work of 
blessing in its own sphere, and then it will serve well. For it 
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is the physical body of blessing, and that it may enjoy the ful- 
ness of health, its every breath must be according to the vibra- 
tions of the great Love. 

This fine body suffers as the ordinary body of flesh cannot 
suffer. Thus, for instance, as it is no more a body fit for the 
fulfilment of the duties in the ordinary human or self-centered 
relationships, being evolved unto the service of the universal, it 
suffers greatly from the straining of the olden ties when in their 
clinging they seek to hold it in their bonds of personal service. 
And such a straining, if persisted in, would in time mean the 
dissolving of this body. On the other hand, if allowed to live its 
own life of blessing, and to be fed of its own fine food, it will 
serve in this degree as long as it so wills to serve. [For it is in 
the Will of Life, and the power of Life is in it. 

It is the vehicle of very subtle powers, and often when we 
might think that we are doing nothing our soul is really most 
effectively working through it. This is so with many gentle 
and patient sufferers, who fancy that they pass a useless life; 
and I give it to them as a sure word of comfort from the Christ 
of silent service. 

In every human soul there is hid the seed of perfection. 
This is the Christ-seed, the germ or embryo of the immortal 
Christ-child, in the soul. It is also called the Light that lighteneth 
every man who cometh into the world, for it is the light of sweet 
reason, the light of the vision of divinity, latent in all, active 
in the many, and transcendently active in some as the power of 
the genius of blessing, of healing, or of making alive of soul and 
body. 

Now it is only in as much as the animal soul has come to the 
jouissance of this holy and deathless Thing that it has become 
a human soul. How it came up through lower forms unto the 
degree in which it was fit to receive this sweet seed of a latent 
perfection is a subject for very fine and very interesting and 
very profitable consideration. For it must ever have had a 
form corresponding to its degree of unfoldment. 

It may be that the soul of the higher animal, for instance, 
the horse or elephant, strong in its patience and wisdom, or the 
soul of the dog, beautiin! in its devotion and faithfulness, is on 
the way to, or very near to the human degree of self-conscious- 
ness. There is much in our life with these gentle companions 
to lead us to feel that all the experiencs of what we call the finer 
brute-souls may be preparing these souls for yet being fit habita- 
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tions of the diviner spark. But as this is a word of doctrine, 
that is, experiential truth, we shall not now speculate further, 
howsoever pleasant it would be to do so. 

That this seed has at last found a congenial soil or abiding- 
place in the animal soul is the one title by virtue of which it is 
able to take upon itself a human body. Without this the human 
form could not have been built upon it. Therefore let us remem- 
ber that how low soever the manifestation of a soul who dwells 
in a human form may be, it is nevertheless a human soul enshrin- 
ing the Christ-seed, and must be treated by us with reverence, 
howsoever unsightly the form appears to our esthetic sense. 

And how is the soul-body being cultured so as to become a 
fitting home wherein the seed of the Christ will most surely and 
speedily come to a perfect power of life in us as the body of 
Love, Through all the experiences of life in its largest sense. 
And here I would say that though I cannot give it as a doctrine, 
having no positive knowledge of the experiences, I can sympa- 
thise with those who would thus speak of the experiences of past 
lives, for I too have a very sure feeling of past lives, yet only a 
feeling. And so it is well that this remain an open question 
to be answered by everyone according to his own conviction. 
This we do know, that all experiences of the past have been 
culturing forces, preparing the soil of the soul, getting it into a 
fit condition for the reception of the Christ-seed, and for its 
nourishment and growth. Their work is the perfectng of our 
affectional nature, and they who teach a wilful abstention from 
these divinely ordained means of a spiritual education do great- 
ly wrong the race, and to their own souls inflict a real loss. 

For in the realm of human activity there is no act that is 
fulfilled in the power of the utterly unselfing or self-giving Love 
that is not a means of grace, i.e., of soul-upliftment, to the giver 
and receiver. but it must be of this self-giving purity. For 
this is the redemptive or Christ-power in it, and is effectively so 
even when the issue may be embarrassing to our present code of 
social morals. This I say deliberately as a necessary elucidation 
of the teaching of Jesus Christ, the Buddha and other high 
spirits on this very human subject. For out of the height of 
their pure heaven they see things as they really are and not as 
they appear to be. 

Why do the Magdalenes ever come to the Christs of men, 
and why are they received when the pharasaically pure are 
rejected? Because those love much even unto the forgetting of 
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self, and these love self alone. Why have the strongest and 
most saintly souls been so often the fruit of an illegal union? 
Because here too love was great, self-giving, counting not the 
cost. Why is the marriage of worldly convenience accursed 
and the sure way of hell to the two unfortunate who are fast 
caught in its meshes? Why is the fruit of this gruesome traffic 
in human flesh an inhuman progeny, a monster creature void 
of all filial or truly human affections? Because there is no Love, 
that is, no Christ, in it all. And where the Christ-love is not 
there is no God, no blessing. I fear not to give by these words 
the license of the Gospel of Love to immorality, for no soul who 
would think to find here any encouraging or condoning of the 
sin of self-indulgence will read this word. But I say what I 
must say, for it is in the service of the Holy One of Life. And 
the only word here uttered is the living Word that ever says to 
the sinner: Thy sins are forgiven thee; Go, and sin no more. 
But enough; the fire burns too fiercely in me, and I may not now 
speak my feelings. For here we are indeed now touching the 
very vitals of the Body of our Christ. 

Now all of the simple love mode that relates to the genera- 
tion of life in the physical is most holy, and must be used as a 
solemn service to the race and through the race to God, and 
never as a means of selfish gratification. In this latter abuse is 
sin and the sure way of death. It has its type in the spiritual 
and is therefore symbolical even as all nature, in all her degrees, 
is. But no symbols can convey the fulness of the Idea. And 
so all of this simple, human love-mode, being limited, is not a 
perfect via media of the Great or Christ-love. Yet is it, inas- 
much as it is simple or pure, good in its degree as a service to 
the Spirit of Life. 

And so, to the youth or maiden who has not tasted this sim- 
ple, human love, I would say: Drink her cup if it is given you; 
ay, drink it to the dregs. For thus only can you come to know 
that in it there is not that which satisfies. Only in the high- 
est can you, human soul, find satisfaction. And this highest 
is the Love that transcends all the limitations of the lower self- 
hood. For even in a pure sex-relationship there is necessarily 
involved the limitation of separatness. And such an element 
cannot enter the kingdom of the One Holy Love. 

But there are those even now in this body who are already 
in the Kingdom of the One Holy Love, and they are called to a 
higher service of the Race than that of procreation wherein the 
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great mass of the people must yet serve. Not cold purists are 
they temperamentally. Nay, rather the richest among us even 
in the elements of human love are they. And it is in virtue of 
this richness that they are chosen for this service. For through 
the manifold ways of life these human love elements have been 
transmuted into the fine substance of the Divine Love. And 
the elements were necessary for the transubstantiation; for with- 
out them it could not be. In every sense they are the fine flower 
and first-fruits of the Christ a-laboring in the Race. They 
are as yet few, but they are the leaders of the people. They 
are the openers of the way unto the fuller life of mankind. And 
they serve the Great Love in this most serious service, for they 
are her first-born. And well proved have they been. And 
as they are pioneers of the new Race they are the strong ones 
of the Spirit, and they fight the great fight of the new Life, 
making a way for the many to walk therein. And every victory 
they gain over the appetites of the flesh is a victory for the Race, 
and every time they triumph over the desires of the anima bruta 
it is easier for the brother and sister who would walk in the way 
of Life the Blessed to follow. And they know that they fight 
not for themselves, but for the feebler ones. Let the unwedded 
here find the comfort of a great and a rare service if they can, 
and so turn what appears to the small vision of the animal soul 
to be a curse into a power of blessing. For there is a reason 
why so many in these days well suited for wedlock do not desire 
and do not receive its experience. And I believe the reason is 
in the call of the Mother of the ages of our Race to her firstborn 
children to come up higher unto the place of fuller life and great- 
er power of blessing. Indeed, I know that the Christ, the liv- 
ing Truth, is in this word, and that in it is hid the key to the 
mystery of this dark and sore social problem. 

To see well how the Christ-seed is nourished unto growth 
we shall use the classic symbol of the egg. For the egg has 
been in all ages the occult symbol of the soul in its purest or 
simplest essentiality. Our innermost essence or spiritual soul 
is in the form of, and is seen and has often been photographed 
as a sphere of light, which light, though white in itself, may 
appear to be hued according to the color of the aura of the affec- 
tional body through whom it may be shining. Yet, as we shall 
see hereafter, even this symbol is not a perfect figure; and there 
are other equally beautiful ways of setting forth the same truth, 
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as for instance, under the symbol of the grain of any corn or any 
seed of any living creature. 

Now in the egg of the common barn hen there is a germ or 
embryo hid among the stuffs that make up the body of the egg. 
I am speaking here very freely, for I am not a natural scientist. 
Yet would I venture to say that this is not exactly the doctrine 
of spontaneous generation, though the truth of it is here, but 
rather that God, or the Holy Thing of life is necessarily imma- 
nent in all matter, and that only the fit conditions are needful 
in order that this inherent life be manifested in the form proper 
to and according to the degree of the evolution of the soil for 
growth. 

And these food-stuffs are there close about it for its nourish- 
ment, and just as they will be needed. It is hid in them. But 
the germ would never awaken so as to use them as a food were 
not a power from without the shell brought to bear on it. And 
this power is in warmth, and it is of the living Fire. It is God. 
We shall not speak here of the quickening work of the incubator 
or of the sun, but we shall abide by the familiar figure of the 
mother hen brooding over her young. Not that the father bird 
in many cases does not take his turn at the work! But we shall 
gladly honor the mother in this most holy service of God by 
speaking of it as the special work of the motherhood. 

The spirit of life in her soul makes her to brood over these 
eggs. She lays her body over them, and no doubt they are 
wrapped in her warm feathers. In her brooding she thus sends 
into the egg, even unto the sleeping life-germ there, her very 
soul, the virture of her anima bruta, the power of her vital mag- 
netism. Whether she is in any way conscious of what she is 
doing must remain an open question. But we do know that the 
Spirit of life in her knows well what is being done. For to this 
mother hen it is the most serious work, as the sympathetic study 
of her expression will clearly reveal; so serious that even the 
most timid of wild birds will risk her life before she will quit 
her eggs. Thus is the dormant germ quickened or awakened. 
And she continues to permeate the whole egg-stuff with her 
warmth, thus impregnating the now quickened and awakened 
embryo with her own living substance until it begins to function 
as a food-receiving organism. And it then feeds on the food 
lying around it. 

And so the brooding goes on, and so the self-feeding goes 
on until the hidden, living thing has eaten up all the food in the 
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shell. And when this is so it is ready for a new sphere of exist- 
ence. For it has formed a body whereby it can live and nourish 
itself outside the shell. And in the fulness of time the power 
of this new body’s life, aided at times by the mother hen when 
it is necessary, breaks asunder the walls of the shell, and the 
chick emerges unto a life which is indeed to it the one real life. 
For, it enjoys the use of a perfect body, and its food and life 
are around it. 

And so it is with the quickening and nourishing of the seed- 
divine within the human psyche and its growth unto the perfect 
body of Love which is indeed the Christ-body, the medium for 
the Spirit of healing and blessing among men. Hid in the soul 
within the mingled stuff of our human affections, it sleeps, until 
it is awakened by the great Mother Love whom we may well name 
the Holy or One Spirit. Nor would it awaken into life were 
it not for this brooding. Even as the grain of wheat that has 
lain as good as dead beside a mummy for thousands of years 
cannot awake into life until it has been kissed by the sun and the 
rain and has yielded its old husk to the disintegrating forces of 
the soil, so may not the Christ of our soul awaken into the power 
of its blessed life until the pure warmth of the Great Love has 
touched its hidden centre with Its quickening power. 

Now this great Love does brood over the sleeping Christ- 
germ, and that very patiently, ay, for years and years, and ages 
of years. Through all the manifold experiences of life this one 
Love is willing the holy power of Life the blessed to quicken and 
awaken into life the sleeping seed in the human soul. For 
the Christ-seed is not dead, but only asleep so far as it is related 
to the life of the Spirit. And there is nothing that happens to 
us as unquickened, sleeping or unregenerate earthly souls that 
has not this motive or divine power of the blessed Will in it. 

And so slowly do the fine forces of the Spirit of Life work 
in the unfolding of a human soul that often we who judge ac- 
cording to hours and days and years think that nothing is being 
accomplished; and we are apt to despair. But this despair is 
only of our mundane way of thinking and judging of spiritual 
things. 

For the work of the brooding Spirit is surely going on in 
every soul, and the sleeping Christ-seed, the germ of Love, is 
awakened there in good time; and it begins to feed upon, that 
is, to use and enjoy the affections and desires of the animal 
soul, wherein is its actual selfhood. It works through and lives 
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upon all our limited or personal psychic modes as a love or 
desire self-held and limited by self. And through this period it 
must pass. Therefore it is that we must fulfil the services in 
all the modes of these affections ordained of the spirit of Life, 
whether as brother or sister or husband or wife or child or father 
or mother or friend, and that even in the degree of the limited 
love. 

And the new Thing so serves and so works in them, working 
and serving even unto the uttermost, that it ends by consuming 
and absorbing their good substance into its body of higher and 
stronger selfhood. They are not destroyed, but they are eaten 
up. And the strength of their elements are now in its greater 
soul. They are thus all gathered into the spiritual body of our 
Christus futurus. This is the gradual process of the sanctify- 
ing of our whole nature’s strength unto the power of the Spirit, 
until we become in reality, what we have ever been in the Christ 
ideal, temples of God. 

This is the assumption of Mary, the virgin bearer of the 
Christ of the soul into the heaven of God, that is, into the sub- 
stance of the One Spirit. This is the redemption of the whole 
Israel of our psyche; and none of her good elements have been 
lost, even though they have long time been dispersed in the 
realm of the animal soul. 

And it is only the way of health. For this giving up of 
our affectional strength even in the limited degree is a good inas- 
much as we thereby part with our own soul-stuff or proprium. 
And if we would live we must give of our present or actual self- 
life. This is the law of health. For there must be passage of 
substance, and not stagnation. 


(To be continued. ) 





Beinec Better THan SEEMING. 


The hero fears not that if he withhold the avowal of a just 
and brave act it will go unwitnessed and unloved. One knows 
it,—himself,—and is pledged by it to sweetness of peace and to 
nobleness of aim which will prove in the end a better proclama- 
tion of it than the relating of the incident. Virtue is the adher- 
ence in action to the nature of things, and the nature of things 
makes it prevalent. It consists in a perpetual substitution of 
being for seeming, and with sublime propriety God is described 
as saying, I AM. 





























THE INNER LIFE AND THE TAO-TEH-KING. 
By C. H. A. BJ ERREGAARD. 
X. 


past chapters, is the realization of Tao, or Tao as mani- 

fested in life at large and especially by the sage. 

The Chinese sign, which spells Teh, is a double sign 
and made up of two others, which respectively mean ‘‘ to go,’’ 
‘¢ to walk,’’ or ‘‘ to pass,’’ and ‘‘ an upright heart’’; in other 
words, the sign means ‘‘ the walk of an upright heart,’’ or, as 
we would say, virtue. Chinese dictionaries connect the word 
Teh with the word Tek, which means ‘‘ to attain ’’ or ‘‘ to be 
able to.’’ If this word Tek be the older word—that is, the word 
which expresses physical ability, which it probably does, then 
Teh could be construed to mean ‘‘ that which we are able to do 
or which we must do.’’ In either case the word will carry the 
sense of virtue; in the former it will mean moral virtue, in the 
latter something physical. In both cases something to strive 
for. So much for the technical meaning of the sign and the 
word Teh. 

Inasmuch as Teh is the realization of Tao, it is necessary 
that I re-state the main quality of Tao in order to show how Teh 
is a realization. I will re-state what Tao is by a re-reading of 
Huan-Nan-Tzu’s explanation, and you will recollect the fourfold 
aspect of Tao as I pointed it out before. Huan-Nan-Tzu ex- 
plains what Tao is by saying: 

(1) ‘‘It is that which supports heaven and covers the earth; 
it has no boundaries, no limits; its heights cannot be measured, 
nor its depths fathomed; it enfolds the entire universe in its 
embrace, and confers visibility upon that which of itself is 
formless. 

(2) ‘* It is so tenuous and subtle that it prevades every- 
thing, just as water pervades mire. Itis by Tao that mountains 
are high and abysses deep; that beasts walk and birds fly; that 


the sun and moon are bright, and the stars revolve in their 
courses. 


] now speak about Teh, which, as already said in 
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(3) ‘* When the Spring winds blow, the sweet rain falls, 
and all things live and grow. The feathered ones brood and 
hatch, the furry ones breed and bear; plants and trees put 
forth all their glorious exuberance of foliage; birds lay eggs and 
animals produce their young; no action is visible outwardly, 
and yet the work is completed. 

(4) ‘‘ Shadowy and indistinct, it has no form. Indistinct 
and shadowy, its resources have no end. Hidden and obscure, 
it reinforces all things out of formlessness. Penetrating and 
permeating everything, it never acts in vain.’’ (Religious Sys- 
tems of the World, F. H. Balfour: Taoism.) 

On diagram No. 1 I have already indicated by four terms 
these four aspects of Tao. I called them (1) Substance, (2) 
Energetic Power, (3) Immanent Power, (4) The Transcen- 
dental. 

The fourfoldness of manifestation is easily seen and is, 
moreover, indicated in diagram No. 1, given with last chapter 
and illustrated by me in various ways. The same fourfoldness 
is seen in Teh, but instead of giving with numerous quotations 
gathered here and there from the Tao-Teh-King, I have sum- 
marized them in the terms: Life, Love, Light, Will, inscribed 














Im Ganzen, Guten, 
The Whole The Good 
Life Love 
TEH 
Light ‘Will 
The Beautiful Determinate work 
Schonen Resolut zu leben (Goethe) 


DIAGRAM NO. 2. 
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on the square, (Diagram No. 2.) These four terms I shall use 
to describe the fourfold manifestation of Teh. 

I have also written on this diagram (No. 2) a German sen- 
tence from Goethe: ‘‘Im Ganzen, Guten, Schonen resolut zu 
leben,’’ and split the sentence into four parts, which correspond 
to the other four terms already inscribed. I have also written 
four words in English, which represent the sense of the German 
words. 

If you place Diagram No. 2, Teh, over Diagram No. 1, 
Tao, the respective fours all correspond, and No. 2 will be 
seen to be the psychological counterpart to No. 1 just as it 
ought to be if Teh is the realization of Tao. 

So much for the diagrams for the present. I have said 
that I shall not now give a number of quotations to prove what 
Teh is. I will instead give a totality view of Teh and yet never 
for a moment swerve from my diagram (No. 2.) 

To give this totality view I shall use a phrase from Goethe: 
“Im Ganzen, Guten, Schonen reselut zu leben,’’ or in English, 
‘¢to live with determination in the whole, the good and the 
beautiful.’’ I have chosen the phrase because it is so apt and 
because you may hear it elsewhere. It is often quoted in phil- 
osophical discussions in this country and in England. To live 
in the whole, the good and the beautiful implies an attention 
to self, which needs explanation to forestall misunderstanding. 
I shall speak a great deal about self-realization in this and the 
next chapter. 

When I speak of self-realization I must not be understood 
to mean self in separateness, self as imagining itself as better 
or higher than its origin, nor the self that individually can set 
itself up against the not-self. Self-realization in that sense 
cannot be condemned too severely. The East acts in harmony 
with the West in raising the condemning hand against it. Both 
Kast and West consider self-realization in that sense a sin, a 
rebellion against the Higher Self and the order of the universe. 
Self-realization is the distinctive crime of our own age and per- 
haps no more marked in any country than in the United States. 
Without being a pessimist or a professional reformer, I predict 
great trouble coming upon this age because of its fall from the 
ideal, the true self. 

When I speak of self in a good sense I mean the self which 
is a manifestation, or which approximately manifests the Higher 
Self, the Divinity. In one sense Auguste Comte spoke the 
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eternal truth when he asserted that the old saying, ‘‘ The 
heavens declare the glory of God ’’ had lost its meaning and 
that the names of Hipparchus, Kepler and Newton meant much 
more than the starry heavens. It will be true, and will be true 
to us all, when our soul shall have become identified with the 
Absolute, that the heavens no more declare the glory of God, be- 
cause we then shall have become the souls of the starry heavens, 
but now for the present ‘‘ ourselves ’’ dare not claim so much as 
Comte claimed. To do so now would be to persist in a grievous 
error and sin and totally to misconceive what self-realization 
means. 

Self-realization is Teh as defined by Laotzse, or that which 
we can do and must do in this present moment in order to be 
representations of Tao. Self-realization means that man be- 
comes the true manifestation of the universal, whether we name 
this universal impersonally or personally.  Self-realization 
means a perfect substitution of all that which I in the past have 
ealled ‘‘ Inner Life,’’ and all that which this term implies; a 
substitution of that for all and everything that can be called 
external, separate and individual. Such self-realization does 
not imply the destruction of anything human of eternal value; 
on the contrary, it means the full blossom of humanity. Our- 
selves at present, our personality, as we call it, is no more than 
an ever changing plurality. When our personality shall have 
been cut down on all its sharp edges, hammered into its inherent 
plan and purpose, and re-invigorated with eternal life, then, and 
first then, can we talk about ‘‘ realized selves,’’ about self- 
realization accomplished. Then we are eternal units. Until 
then we can only dream about the accomplishment of that high 
and ultimate ideal. Such dreams will pass before your vision in 
my present discourse; no more. 

I propose to claim that Goethe’s phrase, ‘‘ To live deter- 
minedly in the whole, in the good and in the beautiful,’’ is a 


. very good transcription of the meaning of Teh. Goethe did 


not know either Tao or Teh of the Tao-Teh-King, hence did not 
use the phrase in the sense I do. But that does not matter. 
The sentence is full of meaning just in the line of my discourse, 
and I shall use it with entire freedom. 

I will use the four parts of it in their natural succession 
and as arranged on the diagram. They stand grouped around 
Teh because they in the square represent the outer, while Teh 
represents the inner, whence they have sprung. 
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By ‘‘ im Ganzen ’”’ in the whole, in general, I shall under- 
stand To Pan ‘‘the All’’ as a unit, both as known scientifically 
and as known intuitively; both objectively, subjectively and 
transcendentally; ‘‘ the All,’’? both personally as God and im- 
personally as the universe; both as life and as death, and ‘* the 
All’? in all forms and moods indefinable. 

By living ‘‘ im Ganzen,’’ ‘‘ in the whole,’’ I shall under- 
stand to live ‘‘ in consciousness of the whole’’; the very opposite 
of living in ‘‘ separateness ”’ or isolation from it. 

How can we live determinedly ‘‘ with a will ”’ in ‘‘ the All ”’ 
such as I have attempted to suggest what ‘‘ the All ’’ may be ? 
I will use an illustration. This candle may suggest the ideal ! 
(See Diagram 3.) 

I shall, of course, be able only to show ‘‘the All ’’ in one 
aspect. I will show it as light or truth; light or truth as qual- 
ity; light or truth as form and judge; as the ordering principle 
in existence; or as I also shall call it, the Apollo, and the Christ 
principle. While I thus only show one aspect, that aspect will 
suggest the Whole. 





DIAGRAM 3. 
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My text is this candle. How does it illustrate? I will 
show you and show it in the psychological process of develop- 
ment, leaving out all other views. 

(1) The wax (tallow) represents the sub-conscious exist- 
ence of the soul and corresponds to soil for the plant. The 
sub-conscious existence is the sum total of all the soul’s fore- 
gone life, good, bad and indifferent. It is made up of natural 
qualities, of the soul’s magical experiences, of its recollections, 
its karma, its struggles, failures and triumphs. The light of 
the candle is according to the quality of the tallow. And the 
form of embodied Teh is according to the quality of the natural 
basis upon which it rests. 

(2) The taper makes it possible for the tallow to burn 
steadily and usefully. 

In the psychological life the taper represents conscious- 
ness, such as it is developed by education. The Teh appears 
in the consciousness of a Laotzse, a Plato, a Buddha, as well 
as in a Congo negro—but how differently! 

(3) The black core is heat, and the not yet fully consumed 
taper and tallow. It therefore represents sub-consciousness 
and also the more or less developed consciousness; let me call it 
self-consciousness. Self-consciouness in a good sense is a step 
beyond consciousness and one toward spirituality or freedom. 
The black core is Teh in a glow, or what Frederik Hegel would 
eall ‘‘ diremption,’’ a state of interior struggle for full self- 
realization and dominion over the Not-Me, or the objective 
world. 

(4) The yellow light represents what is understood by the 
phrase ‘‘ the soul is the candle of the Lord’’; that is, the Teh is 
fully born in the soul, though not yet fully developed. In this 
degree the night or the Law, the Path, is receding and the ‘‘Sun 
of righteousness is arising with salvation on his wings.’’ In 
human psychological development it is that stage in which we 
begin truly to say ‘‘ I ’’—that marvellous word ! 

(5) The white light represents the full illumination. Indi- 
viduality or separateness has vanished and the pure soul spreads 
its beneficent light and warmth round about. The Teh has not 
only taken the place of all law or the path or objectivity, but 
law or path has been completed by being dissolved and trans- 
muted into it. 

(6) The diffused light is Tao and Teh, or Divinity in All, 
and All lifted into heavenly blessedness. 
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Here then are revealed six psychological stages, or six 
stages of Teh’s inner nature. No amount of quotations or defi- 
nitions could illustrate it as fully and as easily as a lighted 
eandle. Light a candle at home and sit down quietly to medi- 
tate, and you shall find the candle a master guru, a sage. 

The candle burns in simplicity and stiilness such as you have 
heard these two words explained in the past chapters. 

All this is not only psychologically true, but also historic- 
ally. 

(1) The wax or tallow is the Orient, say China, or man- 
kind’s unconscious will, the soil in which grows all the coming 
civilization. 

(2) The taper is the dawning life. For instance, in India 
and Assyria and Egypt. 

(3) The black core is Greek consciousness. 

(4) The yellow light is the Hebrew awakening in the 
Messiah. 


(5) The white light is primitive Christianity , and 

(6) The diffused light is that realization of the union of 
God and Man, ‘‘perfected humanity,’’ Teh, which is yet to conie. 

Again I eall your attention to the former chapter, in which 
I drew a parallelogram enclosing a geographical sphere, within 
which was shown the life of our cycle and the people who rep- 
resented it. By comparison you will see further confirmation 
of the assertions I made at the time. 

Though this last, the ‘‘perfect humanity,’’ Teh is yet to 
come, history fully proves that Teh is the fulfilment of the law 
of evolution, both the natural and the moral law. And that it 
is the fulfilment means that where Teh is dominant, there the 
law or path, the isolating principle in the evolution, has vanished 
because it has been transmuted into a higher reality ! 

In this candle you have an illustration of one mode of exist- 
ence of ‘‘ the All,’’ the mode of light, Teh as light. The com- 
parison of soul to a light or candle is a common figure of speech 
in all occult lore. There are many reasons for it; too many, 
however, to enumerate here. Your own intuitions can easily 
supply them. 


Realize the different stages of the light; the tallow or wax, 
the taper, the black core, the yellow light, the white light, the 
diffused light in your own existence; live them all freely and 
fully at the same time, and you realize self—that is, that you are 
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a universal self, not an isolated one, not one standing apart 
and dying. 
This is the ideal! How to do it in particulars in actual 
life? 
2. 


By ‘‘ im Ganzen,’’ ‘‘ in the whole,’’ specially, I shall under- 
stand To HOLON (totum), the idea of experience as a collection, a 
special kind of whole. In contradistinction to ‘‘ the All’’ in 
general, this conception implies something that is changeable. 
Nature, (natura, physis, prakriti) for imstance, is such a con- 
ception; the word ‘‘ Nature ’’ implies all sense perceptions of 
objects in the outer world and the variability of these objects. 
We ourselves, as we actually are, are such a changeable form of 
the All, we grow ! 

Realizing this changeable nature, many of us have falien 
into the grievous error of running about asking for salvation, 
as if salvation had anything to do with self-realization.Salvation 
is given to all! We never were anything else than saved ! 

What we want is to assert our God-likeness and God-call, 
to realize ‘‘ 1 am that I am.’’ Let us assert: (1) ‘‘ A cosmos 
I am,’’ both nature and spirit, therefore I claim the perfect 
body and perfect spirit. 

(2) Let man realize the woman in him—let women realize 
the man in themselves. 


(3) Trust in thine own untried capacity 

As thou wouldst trust in God himself. 

Thou dost not dream what forces lie in thee, 
Vast and unfathomed as the grandest sea. 

No man shall place a limit to thy strength; 
Such triumphs as no mortal ever gained 
May yet be thine if thou wilt but believe 
In... thyself. 

(E. W. Wilcox. ) 


Such ideas are the power of ‘‘ the All,’’ and they lead life 
to sovereign power! They are of the form of the new con- 
sciousness ! 

(To be continued.) 














““SAVONAROLA”’ OF FLORENCE. 


THEOSOPHIST, REFORMER AND Martyr.—A PoRTRAITURE OF 
SprritruaL GRowTH AND DEVELOPMENT. 


By Dr. W. WItuiaMs. 
(Continued from page 231.) 
‘¢SavonaROLA UNDER ExcoMMUNICATION.”’ 


HE bull of excommunication failed in producing the 
effects that the pope had anticipated. His object was to 
get hold of the person of Savonarola who would then, 
like many others, have been dispatched by those lethal 
methods of which Alexander was an expert practician. He had 
thought the.secular power, terrified and overwhelmed with fear 
of his displeasure and threat of laying Florence under an inter- 
dict would arrest Savonarola and send him to Rome. 

In this, however, he was greatly disappointed, for though 
his enemies were now numerous and active, Savonarola’s efforts 
in freeing Florence from the tyranny and yoke of the now hated 
Medici, and also his continual care and watchfulness in protect- 
ing her from the many dangers and perils that threatened the 
disruption of the state and the extinction of her liberty and 
freedom, had struck deeply into the hearts and minds of the 
citizens and evoked feelings of appreciation and gratitude that 
not all the calumnies and vile misrepresentations and scandal- 
ous libels and falsehoods of his enemies, nor the terrors of the 
pope’s bull, could wholly dispel or extirpate. The teachings of 
Savonarola, though temporarily futile and seemingly unavailing 
to stop or stem the wave of vice and licentiousness that now 
swept over Florence, had not become obliterated, but like secret 
leaven, still operated in the commonwealth in maintaining the 
standard of popular morality they had called into existence. 
To have acceded to the pope’s wishes would have resulted in 
scenes of ‘civic contention and revolutionary bloodshed and 
probably in the overthrow of the state. With that shrewd 
sense of what is proper and right, that has invariably dis- 
tinguished the Italian people, the citizens along with the signory, 
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realizing that it had now become a personal matter between 
Savonarola and Alexander, with whose private life and vices 
they were fully acquainted, endeavored to act impartially, re- 
solving that whilst giving no cause for the pope to issue an 
interdict, they would protect the life and liberty of Savonarola 
to whom they were so greatly indebted. 

In the meantime though stricken and grieved in heart by 
observing the pernicious effects of the pope’s bull of excom- 
munication upon the morals of Florence, Savonarola retained his 
mental balance and spiritual composure and girded himself for 
defense against this unjust attack upon himself. A few days 
after the proclamation of the bull, he issued an ‘‘ Epistle against 
surreptitious excommunication addressed to all Christians’’ in 
which, quoting the doctrine of Gerson, then regarded the highest 
authority on such matters by the Roman Church, he proved that 
no one should be cowed by unjust and illegal condemnations; 
submission to which would be weakness and imbecility. ‘‘The 
lukewarm and timorous,’’ said he, ‘‘need not fear, for this ex- 
communication is invalid both in the sight of God and man, inas- 
much as it is based on the false reasons and accusations of our 
enemies. I have always submitted, and even still submit, to the 
authority of the church, nor will I now fail in my obedience; but 
no one is bound to yield to commands opposed to charity and 
the divine law of right, since in such case, our superiors are 
no longer representatives of the good law.’’ Proceeding, Savon- 
arola hinted his intention of appealing to a general council, 
stating that it was not only allowable to do thus, but obligatory 
to resist the pope when he tried to enforce his authority to the 
detriment of the church. Many through ignorance imagine they 
are bound to shun and avoid as cursed anyone who has been 
excommunicated, knowing not what was maintained by Pope 
Martin V., at the Council of Constance and which was confirmed 
afterwards by that of Basle, ‘‘that we are in nowise bound to 
shun the excommunicated unless expressly and personally com- 
’ manded so to do.’’ 

Great was Alexander’s rage on receiving and reading this 
epistle, forwarded to him by Savonarola’s inveterate enemies 
who were ceaseless in their attempts to inflame the mind and 
exasperate the pope’s feelings. As, however, the signory 
elected at this time was chiefly composed of members favorable 
to Savonarola, their endeavors to fan the dissension into a flame 
proved futile and ineffectual through the energetic mediation of 
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Ser Alexandro Brocco, the accredited ambassador to the court 
of Rome, whose frequent interviews with several of the leading 
eardinals so conciliated them that their hatred and animosity 
against Savonarola became changed into goodwill towards him, 
so much so that they endeavored not only to appease the pope’s 
wrath, but to win his favor on behalf of the persecuted and slan- 
dered prior of San Marco. 

Had Savonarola’s nature been less noble and less imbued 
with the high and lofty principles he had inculeated both in his 
preaching and life, he might have availed himself of an event 
which occurred at this time, and by the opportunity it presented 
of crushing and triumphing over his enemies he could have 
escaped the doom which was then beginning to threaten him. 
He might have made friends with the pope and continued to be 
the virtual ruler and guide of Florence, had not integrity and 
honesty been the rule of his life and conduct. Alexander, owing 
to his extravagance and licentious mode of living, was constantly 
in debt and doubtless acting on a hint from him, the cardinal of 
Siena, afterwards Pope Pius III., wrote Savonarola, that on 
5,000 crowns being paid to a certain creditor, the ban of excom- 
munication would be removed. Such debasing means of obtain- 
ing money were then in vogue at Rome, but Savonarola 
promptly and indignantly rejected the proposal and wrote ‘‘I 
should deem myself doubly banned were I to accept absolution 
at such a price.’”’ 

Another incident of a most dreadful character also occurred 
about the same time, that greatly contributed to render Savon- 
arola freed from the premeditated designs of the pope, whose 
eldest son, the duke of Gandia had been foully stabbed and his 
mutilated corpse thrown into the river Tiber. The murderer 
was his own brother, the infamous Cesar Borgia, then Cardinal 
of Valencia. The atrocity of this fratricidal deed filled the 
whole of Italy with feelings of horror even in that age, the most 
scandalous in the annals of history. The indurate nature of 
Alexander was so wrung with grief that, for the first time in his 
life, realizing his own inherent wickedness, he seemed deeply 
repentant, and retiring into strict solitude appointed six car- 
dinals and authorized them to undertake the reform of the 
church and purge it of the many evils and corruption with which 
it had become infected. On hearing this proposal, Savonarola 
was greatly moved and filled with hopes of a brighter and better 
future for the church. Ever inclined to distinguish between 
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evil and the evil-doer, reprehending the one but at the same time, 
pitying and compassionating the other, Savonarola in an afflic 
tion so direful and distressing, wrote to the pope in terms which, 
if his nature had not been so indurated by the commission of 
crime and indulgence in vice and dissipation, would have made 
a deep impression and caused him to relent in his animosity 
and refrain from further designs against his life. 

‘Most beloved Father,’’ he wrote, ‘‘the higher life that 
worketh miracles inspireth all noble deeds and is sealed with 
the blood of the martyrs, can alone give peace and bring true 
consolation to the heart of man. It giveth us strength to bear 
adversity and rejoice in tribulation, and blessed is he who is 
ealled and attains to the divine life. Let your holiness there- 
fore reply to the blissful summons so that your mourning be 
turned to joy. The Divine in his mercy passeth over all our 
sins and will bestow on you the essence of joy instead of the 
spirit of grief. It is a true prediction that no one who resisteth 
and refuseth to conform himself to the higher life can ever 
know peace. Charity moveth me to write thus, in the hope that 
your holiness may receive true consolation from God who like 
as a father pitieth his children, so he pitieth all them that trust 
in him; for he knoweth our frame; he remembereth we are but 
dust. May therefore the God of all mercy console your holiness 
in your tribulation and affliction.’’ 

On reading this letter, Alexander was greatly moved and 
touched with the tone and spirit of true sympathy and love that 
had penned it. But the feeling was evanescent and fugitive and 
ere long like the sow turning to its wallowing in the mire, so did 
he with increased zest begin again to indulge in his usual coarse 
and vicious habits and upbraided Savonarola for daring to in- 
sult him in the hour of pain and sorrow. This renewal of hos- 
tility was caused and fomented by the Arrabbiati, whose great 
object was to excite and rouse the pontiff to extreme measures 
for the ruin and downfall of Savonarola. 


THe PLAGUE IN FLORENCE. 


Their insidious plans were however checked and thwarted 
for a time, by the appearance of the plague in Florence, that had 
been predicted by Savonarola a few years before, as due to the 
moral corruption that then prevailed throughout the whole of 
Italy. As in the time of general suffering and affliction arising 
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from some dread and overwhelming catastrophe, the great noble 
qualities oftimes latent and hidden in human nature burst forth 
and reveal themselves in deeds and actions of most heroic benev- 
olence and unselfishness that are most convincing proofs of its 
divine origin, so in this hour of Florence’s dire extremity and 
affliction, the nature and character of Savonarola shone forth in 
the lofty spirit of self-sacrifice and self-denial he exhibited in 
administering help and consolation to the stricken down and 
dying. 

Excommunicated and prohibited as he was from the dis- 
charge of pastoral and ministerial duties and labors, and in dan- 
ger of assassination by those who he knew were intent on his 
death, yet despite of the many perils he incurred, Savonarola 
went forth out of the solitude of his convent, to succor, to sus- 
tain, to cheer and comfort friend and foe, alike stretched on 
their pestilent beds of pain and agony, abandoned and deserted 
and left to die like dogs. 

A panic of fear and dread of infection reigned rampant 
throughout the afflicted city, and people in multitudes of old 
and young rushed forth to escape the pestiferous breath of the 
black spectre, that like the angel of death hovered over and 
flitted through the city. Death carts rumbled through streets and 
courts and alleys, once resounding with the din and hum of busy 
life. Merchants fled out of their counting-houses, artisans flung 
down their tools. Palaces, shops, stores, villas, houses and 
mansions were tenantless and deserted, yet amidst the appalling 
gloom, the suffering and misery prevailing everywhere, Savon- 
arola though pressed and urged by friends to leave the infected 
city, remained at his post of duty, and by his love and sympathy 
with the suffering and dying wherever found, he proved himself 
in the time of her physical as in her political trials and distress, 
the saviour and sovereign of Florence, whom he loved with un- 
stinted and unceasing love and affection. The nobleness of his 
truly saintly soul displays itself in the letters written at this 
time amidst scenes of unparalelled suffering to friends who were 
deeply anxious for his welfare. 

‘We have,’’ he writes, ‘‘sixty and a hundred deaths a day 
and nothing is seen save crosses and corpses. We are well, 
thanks to God, nor have I left the convent. I am not afraid, and 
only desire to comfort and help the afflicted.’’ Again he wrote 
later: ‘‘Have no fear for me in the midst of the plague, for 
God will help and aid me in the path of duty. Although friends 
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have invited me to many places, I could not forsake and desert 
my flock. It is marvelous to behold the cheerfulness of those 
called away. Friars and laity, men and women die, praising 
the Divine with their last breath.’’ Though wearied and over- 
whelmed with arduous and distressing duties, denying himself 
day and night of rest and relaxation, he spared no pains in so- 
liciting aid and contributions for the relief of the poorer inhabi- 
tants. He wrote letters and collected subscriptions on the be- 
half of the sick and starving. Everywhere he was present, 
administering medicines or prescribing rules and methods for 
warding off contagion, and composed a treatise for treatment 
of the sick entitled, ‘‘A medicinal treatise against the Plague,’’ 
urging upon all to preserve body and mind by temperance in 
eating and maintaining a cheerful spirit and helping others, and 
concluding his observations with the words, ‘‘Succor ye the sick 
and minister unto them in all ways even if they be your ene- 
mies.’ 

Thus passed the weary days of trial and suffering in Flor- 
ence. Owing to the prudent measures and advice of Savonarola, 
the plague at last began to abate, and after the lapse of three 
months it disappeared and the city became freed from its rav- 
ages and ere long recovered and enjoyed its previous and normal 
state of health and salubrity. The multitude of citizens re- 
turned from the neighboring districts whither they had fled from 
the pestilence. The praises of Savonarola and his noble self- 
sacrifice and unselfish ministrations were on the lips of everyone 
for he, the excommunicated, unlike the hireling priests of the 
church that had cast him out as accursed, had proved himself 
‘ta friend that sticketh closer than a brother,’’ and on the re- 
opening of the convent of San Marco, the festival of the Ma- 
donna was celebrated in the inner cloister, attended by crowds 
of citizens as a public and solemn thanksgiving for deliverance 
from plague and restoration of health. 

By the end of the year Florence was again happy and pros- 
perous and peace and tranquility prevailed within her. Politi- 
cal dissensions under the chastening effects of the pestilence 
seemed extinguished and the citizens looked forward to a period 
of civic rest and quiet after the agitations and turmoils through 
which they had lately passed. Faction and discontent appeared 
as though defunct. The Arrabbiati, the licentious Compagnacci, 
together with the lukewarm and indifferent Bigi, all by volun- 
tary consent refrained from fomenting civic strife and dissen- 
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sion that had proved so disastrous to the welfare and happiness 
of Florence, and ceased their molestations and plannings for 
the downfall of Savonarola who, now in the calm privacy and 
solitude of his convent cell continued still to be regarded and 
recognized as the guide and guardian of Florence because of his 
lofty patriotism, his eminent virtue, the gentleness of his man- 
ners and purity of living as also by his faithful and consistent 
adherence to and practice of the principles of the higher and 
diviner life, of which in an age so dissolute and turbulent, he 
had been so great an exponent and example. 


SAVONAROLA’S ENEMIES CoNVICTED ofr HicH TREASON. 


That amid the complicated circumstances of life in all its 
various and different phases, it is the unexpected that fre- 
quently occurs is a truism and a fact acknowledged and admitted 
by students of history and observers of passing events. This 
sententious apothegm was now about to be proved true in the 
history of Florence by an event which re-awakened those feel- 
ings of political animosity and dissension it was thought had be- 
come subdued, if not altogether extinguished. 

Since his banishment from Florence, Piero as we have seen 
was unceasing in his efforts and designs to recover his lost and 
forfeited rule and authority. His chief hopes were placed on 
his secret adherents and friends who though openly conform- 
ing themselves to the new republican regime never relaxed in 
availing themselves of any opportunity for its overthrow and 
abolition. ‘To effect this, they banded themselves into a society, 
the principal members of which were Arrabbiati and Compag- 
nacci. They carried on a clandestine correspondence both with 
the pope and Piero, whom they kept well informed of their plans 
and devices for the subversion of the government and getting rid 
of Savonarola. Though exercising the utmost caution and se- 
crecy in the elaboration of their schemes, they were unable to 
control circumstances which, apparently fortuitous, led up to 
the detection and disclosure of their disloyalty and treason 
against the state, and to their condemnation as traitors to the 
republic. It was through the supercilious and harsh treatment 
of two of their members by Piero, that the plot against the gov- 
ernment was divulged and made known. These, his emissaries, 
had served him faithfully and well, accompanying him on his 
last attack on Florence and retreat to Siena where, falling under 
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his erroneous suspicions, they were most brutally treated and 
ordered by Piero to be cast into the Carnaio, a dungeon so ter- 
rible that no one was ever known to leave or come out of it 
alive. By bribing the keeper of the prison they effected their 
escape and fled to Florence, but were discovered and arrested by 
the signory. On one of them was found a letter addressed to 
a member of the council of ten, giving particulars of Piero’s 
plans for recapturing Florence and of other matters of the 
highest interest and importance to the state. 

Thus made acquainted with the names and plans of the con- 
spirators, and in order to prevent commotion in the city, the 
signory acted with great cireumspection and prudence and, after 
making provision for the safety of the republic, commanded the 
Gonfalioneri to summon all those who were implicated in the 
plot. Many of them forthwith took to flight; others obeyed, with 
the result that five of them were convicted and found guilty of 
high treason and declared worthy of capital punishment. The 
most important of these condemned state renegades was Ber- 
nardo del Nero who by his supposed integrity of character and 
feigned adherence to the new constitution had been elected a gon- 
falonier of the republic. The trial was long and protracted, 
through the friends of the accused resorting to all kinds of legal 
chicanery in order to delay their sentence, in the hope that the 
next signory elected, would prove favorable to the culprits and 
squash the indictment against them. Their hopes, however, 
proved vain, as public opinion becoming exasperated, began to 
express itself strongly against the dilatory proceedings and de- 
manded the summary punishment of the criminals. The trial 
was therefore hastened and the penalty of death being inflicted, 
Florence hoped it would prove a salutary and effective warning 
and preventive of other such like treasonable attempts. The 
result, however, proved otherwise. The secret abettors and fol- 
lowers of the Medici, temporarily baffled in their projects, filled 
with rage and fury at the detection of their clandestine treason, 
gathered up their forces and redoubled their efforts to make it 
successful. With savage pertinacity of purpose, they resolved 
first of all upon the destruction of Savonarola, whose friends 
now formed the majority in the signory. Their measures and 
schemes to accomplish this and their methods of procedure to 
foment civic dissension became more insidious as also their 
machinations to undermine and nullify his influence and prestige 
in Florence. 
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Thus the city ere long became again a hotbed of secret con- 
spiracy and plots for the downfall of Savonarola and the sub- 
version of the republic. Being still under the ban of excom- 
munication and prohibited from preaching in the pulpit, he was 
unable to guide and govern public »spinion as formerly, during 
the varying phases of the late trial and whilst the judicial pro- 
ceedings were being carried on. Notwithstanding this and the 
fact that Savonarola holding no office or position in the execu- 
tive government, it was beyond his province to interfere with 
judicial affairs, the Arrabbiati succeeded by falsehood and libel 
in exciting and directing a great amount of ill will against him 
as hastening the death of the conspirators. Though the framer 
of the laws of the new republic, Savonarola rigidly refrained 
from taking up the role and profession of a politician, his genius 
manifesting itself more as a lawgiver than as an administrator 
and executor of the principles of government, which he left to 
the wisdom and common sense of the citizens to discharge. 
During the weary months of deprivation from preaching in 
public, he still continued active with his pen and composed sev- 
eral important works relating to Christian duties and the higher 
life and to the operation of Karma, or divine justice, respecting 
which latter, he declaimed against the opinion of those ‘‘que 
putant misericordiam Dei tam magnam, ut sine operibus salvet 
homines.’’ (The Divine is so merciful that he will save men 
without works.) His most important work, composed also at 
this time, was ‘‘The triumph of the Cross,’’ similar in its prin- 
cipal doctrine to Gotama the Buddha’s teaching and inculeation 
of ‘‘Unselfishness.’’ It is a masterpiece of learning and per- 
suasive eloquence, devoid of scholastic terms and phrases, in 
the use of which theological writers of the age indulged so 
greatly and tended more to perplex than to enlighten the human 
mind and the detriment of all true religions and intellectual 
progress. In it, Savonarola, ignoring all church authority, un- 
dertakes to investigate and propound the truths of religion by 
means of natural reason. 


(T'o be continued.) 
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A DREAM OF ATLANTIS—THE LAND OF MU. 
By Auice Drxon Le PLONGEON. 


PART II. 


Her lids bright Morn is opening wide, 
Dull Night no longer may abide. 
Awake! awake! the mighty one 
Triumphant hath his course begun; 
arise! receive the light that he 

Again bestows on land and sea. 


The priestesses white-robed come forth 
Great Kin to hail; as all the earth 
Should laud the monarch of the skies, 
‘Lneir tuneful voices heavenward rise. 
O Thou, in splendor dressed, 
Embrace our land for aye; 
That earth, by thee caressed, 
May e’er herself array 
In fairest flower; 
And mortals blest, 
In verdant bower 
Find blissful rest. 
All hail, great power! 
Fade not away. 


FEarth’s breast, long kissed by thee, 
Gives forth harmonious sound 
That echoes thro’ the tree 
Deep rooted in the ground; 
While swaying limbs 
Half caught, half free, 
Intone their hymns 
O light, to thee :— 
All hail, great power! 
Forever crowned. 
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To Manab turn they now and hear 
Her will—‘‘Thou, Nenuz, bide anear 
Our sacred flame until the sun 

Half way his daily course hath run, 
Ucum may then the duty take 

Till starry orbs once more awake. 
Ocolku, I have chosen thee 

To render service unto me.” 


The priestess and her vestal maid 
Conversing passed within the shade, 
Beyond a portal beautified 

By noble art on every side,— 

Still onward went and came before 
Rich hangings that concealed a door. 
Here pausing, Manab backward drew 
The curtain, saying, “Ocolku, 

This morn thou wilt thy service give 
To one who gave thee strength to live 
When thou in sickness lay prostrate, 
Death only seeming to await.” 


Ocolku then, “Were this not so 
No will but thine seek I to know. 
We ever gladly all obey 

What our Exalted One doth say.” 


Now passing by a second veil 

Both stood within a shrine whose pale 
Soft light of opalescent hue 

To tranquil mood the senses drew. 


No idol herein found a place! 

But flowering plants endowed with grace 

This still retreat, whose circling wall 

And arch the thoughts might heavenward call,— 
So tenderly its azure lent 

Its calm to eyes upon it bent. 

On slender stands of Onyx grew 

Tall lilies whose white petals threw 

Their fragrance on the air. 
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Anon, approaching steps were heard, 
Again the veil was gently stirred, 
And Can had entered there. - 


“To thee, O Manab, maid divine, 

I come, that clearer light may shine 
Upon the path I seek to find 

Ere evil plotters’ coil may wind 
About the feet of them whose love 
Was dear to him who now above 
With gods to dwell hath gone, 

Or lingers yet, by care detained— 
That those he loved be not profaned— 
Ere he from earth pass on.” 


Then Manab, “Noble friend, here waits 
A vestal who may ope the gates 

Of days to come, and brush aside 

The mist that from our view doth hide 
The things that are to be. 

Ocolku, yonder take thy place; 

Gaze in the magic mirror’s face, 

And tell what thou may’st see.” 


Then Can,—“I would that Ocolku, 
When she this portal goeth thro’ 
Retain no memory of the things 
Yon mirror’s surface to her brings.” 


Manab replied,—“‘It shall be thus. 

My child, reveal thou unto us 

The fleeting forms, and naught withhold 
Whate’er the oracle unfold.” 


“T see,” began the maiden now, 

“A heavy cloud that hangeth low, 
(While underneath great Atlas, dead, 

Is stretched upon a regal bed; 

Yet by that couch himself doth stand— 
’Tis strange indeed! His royal hand 
A goblet takes, and this he drains,— 
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Immortal life he thus attains. 

The cup was venomed by the sting 

Of him now hailed as sovereign king. 
This floats away and o’er the space 

A glowing light these words now trace— 
‘Avenge him not, but from this land 
Depart. Behold! why this command.’ 
That light is fading,” mused the maid, 
“And all beyond is lost in shade. 

But now I see not far away 

A noble city ‘neath a gray, 

Yet crimsoned, overhanging cloud. 
Ah! awful thunders long and loud, 
My ears appall; from mountains high 
Red flames are leaping to the sky 

The mountain tops, terrific sight! 

Sway to and fro in ruddy light. 

Alas! my view is dimmed by fear,— 
All fades—Now other words appear :— 
‘The kings of Mu shall be abased; 
The Land of Mu must be effaced.’ ” 


Then Manab, “Ocolku, obey !— 
We ask to know how far the day 
When this fair land by Homen torn, 
Of life and beauty shall be shorn.” 


The vestal gazing thus replied: 
“Exalted One, still by our side 

Wilt thou then be, but he, our guest, 
Will ere that day have gone in quest 
Of other lands, and built a realm 
Which Homen may not overwhelm. 
Upon that soil, from Atlas springs 
A dynasty of worthy kings ;— 
Guard well the mother of that line 
From those who evil deeds design; 
Let their suspicions calmly sleep 
Regarding her they hope to keep.” 


“Enough !—The oracle is plain,” 
Said Can, “The gods this favor deign 
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To grant; we will their whole behest 
Obey, and heed their wise request.” 


Manab, her fingers on the brow 

Of Ocolku, thus spake,—“‘What thou 
Hast seen I bid thee now forget— 
The words and scenes thine eyes have met.” 


The priestess left alone with Can 
Resumed, “If aught to aid thy plan 
Within my province lies, I pray 

Thou wilt but indicate the way. 

{n yonder palace I am free 

To come and go, to hear and see. 
Upon this land my vows were sworn, 
I stay to share its tate forlorn; 

But thou, my cousin, strong and wise, 
An able project will devise 

Lo guide our truest and our best 

To happier days in lands more blest.” 


But he exclaimed: “Exalted One, 

Thy homage to the parent sun 

Would not less grateful be elsewhere 
Than on this soil so treacherous fair. 

Go forth with us to that far land 
Whence Cleito’s parents and their band 
Had sailed in the ages past, 

To reach these fertile shores at last. 
‘The many kings who here have reigned 
The name of Atlas e‘er retained; 

But to their chiefest city gave 

The name of Maya, thus to save 

The memory of a noble race 

On distant soil. We proudly trace 

To Maya root our lineage 

And claim the right by parentage 

To reassume this honored name 

Of Cleito’s sire and his good dame. 
Their first-born, Atlas, Maya named 
His daughter—goddess now proclaimed. 
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Come with us, Manab, I entreat! 
And in that land thy vows repeat.” 


But she, “Nay, Can, my place is here. 
Of life or death I have no fear. 

Recall the hour when Atlas lay 

Upon his couch, his silent clay 

Yet linked to that imortal light 

Which made his face divinely bright. 
To his attentive soul I vowed 

His thoughts thro’ me should speak aloud. 
Come weal, come woe, here I will stay 
Awaiting that last awful day.” 

Then gravely he replied, “T’is just— 
I too shall do his will, and trust 

To guide the child he loved so well 

To lands where she may safely dwell.” 


His brow in meditation bent 

He slowly to the palace went, 

And found Heppel within the gates. 
To him he said, “A duty waits; 

Thy faithful services we need ;— 
Observe, that had thy reckless deed 
Cut short thy days as thou desired 
Thou could’st noi, having then expired, 
Watch over those to him most near, 
Of all on earth unto him dear. 

Upon thee we henceforth rely 

Full confident thou wilt comply 

With such a trust.—Within the sound 
Of Nalah’s voice be often found.” 


To me, lord Can, dost thou confide 
The princess?” Heppel glad replied— 
“Tis well, since Gadeirus requests 

I prompt obey all her behests.” 

“Do thou my charge regard with care, 
And soon will I to thee lay bare 

A project that unto thy heart 

New life and courage will impart.” 
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This said, Can tarried not, for he 
Pelopa now would haste to see. 


Koromil speeding to him came— 
“Ah! noble prince, my lovely dame 
Thy presence eagerly awaits; 

Our princess now with her debates.” 


Rejoiced were both to see the friend 

Who would from every ill defend. 

Pelopa earnestly began 

Outpouring all her woes to Can:— 

“Dear prince, tho’ Heppel’s wound would be healed, 
Our founts of grief are still unsealed; 

Yet wearied we offended turn 

From words of love that sting and burn. 
Gadeirus seeks, importunate, 

A union that my soul doth hate! 

And failing this, he threats that we, 

Our Nalah dear and I, shall be 

No more together. But in vain 

He pleads. Indignant, I disdain 

His hand; resent as an offence 

The words that do such violence 

To my consuming grief. Thus now— 

He yester eve made solemn vow 

When I refused to be his bride— 

Away from dearest Nalah’s side 

I forthwith go. Ah! friend, what light 

Can’st throw upon our sorry plight?” 
“There’s more to tell. The king desires 
This child, to whom Lobil aspires, 
And craves as consort, now to grant 
The privilege to this gallant 

Of pleading his own cause. Thy son 
Dho, Atlas willing, early won 

Our Nalah’s love, hath far been sent, 
Thou knowest well, as competent 

To represent this state; and now 
Gadeirus would annul her vow.” 
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The hand of Nalah sought the clasp 
Of him whose firm and gentle grasp 
Soothed all her fears; and while he spoke 
Within those hearts bereaved awoke 
The confidence his voice ne’er failed 
To radiate, what’er assailed. 

“Thou, Nalah child, dismiss thy fear; 
Defenders will be ever near. 

Pelopa, I for thee will find 

A safe retreat with one as kind 

As she is wise, beloved and great, 
Where undismayed thou can’st await 
The not far distant, happy day 

When we with Nalah sail away. 

This princess whom we dearly love 
Not openly may we remove. 

By ancient laws, ne’er disobeyed, 

Her guardian Gadeirus is made; 

For thus it is writ—‘If Atlas leave 
No queen, but royal daughters grieve 
His loss, until their marriage day 
These shall their suzerain obey.’ 

Let not a word escape your lips— 

By words success from mortal slips— 
A secret must Pelopa’s place 

Of refuge be, or he may trace 

And send her forth; but still I ween 
We guard within these gates our queen. 
Dispel your fear; united ye 

At no far distant day will be.” 


Manab bade fair Pelopa come 

For refuge to her tranquil home. 

To bring the princess greetings dear 
And banish from her mind all fear, 
Came Manab by a hidden way, 

Thro’ which she could by night or day 
Her brother’s only child protect 

If she a danger might suspect. 


But Nalah languished kept apart 
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From they who filled her loving heart. 

Upon a couch of azure blue 

Reclined this maiden pure and true, 

Caressing tenderly a bird 

Snow-white. A zephyr gently stirred 

The gauzy robes that half revealed 

Her form, whose lines were unconcealed. 

The glowing light and glad’ning breeze 
Enticed the bird to seek the trees 

Beyond her reach, beyond her sight. 

Then from her lips a wish took flight— 

“O that I too on wings might rise! 

How dearly I the gift would prize :— 

My father dead; Pelopa torn 

From me,—lI am indeed forlorn! 

Dear Itzat ever kept abroad 

By this detested, vexing lord— 

Our king to-day—a tyrant rake 

Who scruples not my troth to break— 

The troth we plighted free and fair 

When I and Itzat each a share 

Of one quince ate. Ah! never I 

Will wed Lobil—far better die!” 


‘‘Tanatis, I would hear thee sing 

A mournful lay, thy lute here bring. 
Come quickly !—Who detaineth thee? 
Wilt even thou neglect my plea ?— 
Gadeirus, thou!” the princess cried 
Indignant, wounded in her pride 

of maidenly reserve,—‘‘Abuse 

Of power, O King, requires excuse.” 


Arisen from her couch she gazed 
On him. Surprise and anger blazed 
In cheek and eye as there erect 

She haughty stood, but sudden checkt 
Herself and, calmly now, “Thy will 
Make known, if this we can fulfill.” 


To be continued 











THE SEPHER HA-ZOHAR—THE BOOK OF LIGHT. 


Containing the doctrines of Kabbalah, together with the discourses and teachings of 
its author, the great Kabbalist, Ra bbi Simeon ben Jochai, and now for 
the first time wholly translated into English, with notes, 
references and expository remarks. 


By NuruHo bE MAnnwar. 


(Continued from page 254.) 


ceedingly foolish and blind that notwithstanding all their 
occult science they could not foresee the flood which the 
Holy One was preparing for their destruction?’’ 

Said Rabbi Isaac: ‘‘They knew full well what was about 
to take place, but in the perversity of their hearts they said: 
‘We know the angels presiding over the fire and over the water 
and, by our magical science, will be able to restrain and prevent 
them from injuring us.’ But alas! they were ignorant that the 
Holy One ruled in the world, that from him cometh judgment 
and retribution, angels being the executors of his decrees. This 
they knew not until the day that the deluge appeared, even 
though the Holy Spirit had preached unto them that ‘sinners 
shall be consumed from off the earth and the wicked shall be no 
more’ (Ps. civ., 35). The Holy One was forbearing and long- 
suffering towards them during the lives of the just men, Jared, 
Methusalah and Henoch. After their decease, then judgment 
quickly overtook these antediluvians and they were cut off in 


their sins and wrong-doing, as it is written, ‘They were de- 
stroyed from the earth.’ ’’ (Gen. vii., 23.) 


S AID Rabbi Jose. ‘‘If all this is true, why were they so ex- 


‘(Or THE PatriarcH HENoCH AND THE SIN ofr THE ANTEDILU- 
9’) 
VIANS. 


Said Rabbi Jose: ‘‘Whilst the king sitteth at his table 
(bimsibo) my spikenard sendeth forth the smell thereof’’ (Cant. 
1, 12). This verse has already been explained, but there is yet 
another interpretation worth noting. Whenever a man walks 
with and cleaves unto the Alhim as did Henoch, the Holy One, 
foreseeing his liability to decline in goodness and uprightness, 
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arranges to take him out of the world whilst the perfume of his 
good deeds endures. This was the case with Henoch. The words, 
‘Whilst the king,’ refer to the Holy One; ‘at his table,’ allude 
to the man who walks and cleaves unto him; whilst the words 
‘my spikenard sendeth forth the smell thereof, denote the good 
deeds for which he is taken out of the world and thus escapes 
and avoids falling into sin. And this is why King Solomon 
said: ‘There are just and upright men who suffer affliction as 
if they had committed evil deeds and are taken away.’ There 
are also unjust men who live to a good age granted unto them by 
the Holy One, that they may repent and turn unto him. Henoch 
was just and walked with the Alhim and he was not, and Alhim 
took him, for God foresaw that he would ultimately become a 
transgressor of the law and that this might not be; he was taken 
from the world before his appointed time. By the words, ‘he 
was not,’ is meant that he died whilst he was comparatively 
young.”’ 

Said Rabbi Eleazar: ‘‘The Holy One took Henoch away 
from the evil of the world, into the celestial regions on high, and 
imparted unto him the secret knowledge of the highest mysteries 
and of the forty-nine keys necessary for understanding the va- 
rious combinations of the sacred letters, and which the angels 
themselves make use of. It is written, ‘And God saw that the 
wickedness of men upon the earth was great and all the imagina- 
tions and thoughts of their hearts were only evil continually.’ 
(Gen. vi., 5.) 

Said Rabbi Jehuda: ‘‘ ‘Thou art not a God that hath pleas- 
ure in wickedness, neither shall evil dwell with thee’ (Ps. v., 5). 
Observe that he who gives way to the temper and suffers him- 
self to be led and guided by it, defiles not only himself but also 
those with whom he comes into personal contact. As already 
stated, though the wickedness of the antediluvians was great 
and their evil deeds were many, yet was the Holy One unwilling 
to destroy them, but long-suffering towards them, notwithstand- 
ing, and their shameful propensities and heinous practices, of 
which it is written ‘that they were only evil continually.’ Their 
evil actions are denoted by the word (Ra) (pollution). Of Er, 
the eldest son of Judah, who was guilty of this sin; it is written 
that ‘he was wicked in the sight of the Lord and the Lord slew 
him.’ ’’ (Gen. xxxliii., 7.) 

Said Rabbi Jose: ‘‘Is not this sin synonymous with what is 
termed rashang (wickedness or wrongdoing) ?”’ 
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‘‘No,’’ replied Rabbi Jehuda, ‘‘for rashang is applied to in- 
tentional evil ere it becomes an actuality, but Ra refers to him 
who defiles himself by the dissipation of his vital powers and 
thus gives himself up to the unclean spirit called Ra. He who 
thus renders himself impure will never attain unto the Divine 
Life nor behold the face of the Shekina, whose disappearance 
from the world previous to the deluge was owing to the vice 
termed Ra. Woe unto him who indulges in it, for he will never 
experience the joy of living in the presence of the Holy One, but 
will drag on through life as a degraded captive and miserable 
slave of Ra, the unclean spirit; so true are the words, ‘The fear 
of the Lord leadeth to life, it bringeth peaceful nights free from 
visits of the impure spirit Ra’ (Prov. xix., 23). And therefore it 
is written, ‘Evil (Ra) shall not dwell with thee’ (Ps. v., 4). Only 
the pure in life and thought and deed can say, ‘ Yea though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, I will not be afraid of 
Ra, for thou art with me and causest me to dwell in the house of 
the Lord forever.’’’ (Ps. xxiil., 4-6.) 


Tue Divine ComPASSION. 


Said Rabbi Jose: ‘‘It is written, ‘And it repented the Lord 
that he had made man on the earth and it grieved him at his 
heart’ (Gen. vi., 6). ‘Woe unto them that draw iniquity with 
cords of vanity and sin as it were with a cart-rope’ (Is. v., 18). 
The words, ‘that draw iniquity,’ refer to those who sin against 
their Lord every day and imagine their wrong-doing is of less 
consequence and worth than a cart-rope. With this class of 
wrong-doers the Holy One is exceedingly patient and long-suf- 
fering, and punishes them not until their misdeeds get beyond 
endurance. When the Holy One executeth judgment upon sin-: 
ners in the world, yet is he unwilling they should perish; since 
notwithstanding their transgression, they are his children, the 
work of his hands. Though their punishment is inevitable, yet 
like as a father pitieth his children, so doth he pity them; so 
great is his love and compassion towards them that even when 
punishment and suffering overtake the erring and sinful, he is 
full of compassion and grieved in heart, if we may so express it, 
like the Persian monarch who sought to deliver Daniel, of whom 
it is written, ‘Then the king went to his palace and passed the 
night fasting; neither were instruments of music brought before 
him, and his sleep went from him.’ ’’ (Dan. vi., 18.) 
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Said Rabbi Isaac: ‘‘The words, ‘And it repented the Lord 
that he had made man on the earth,’ have the same meaning as 
the words, ‘And the Lord repented of the evil which he thought 
to do unto his people.’ ’’ (Ex. xxxii., 14.) 

Said Rabbi Yusa: ‘‘The interpretation of the rabbi is fav- 
orable to man, but in the opinion of Rabbi Hezekiah it is other- 
wise.’’ 

Said Rabbi Hiya: ‘‘When the Holy One created man to 
dwell upon the earth, he formed him after the likeness of Adam 
Kadmon, the heavenly man, when the angels gazed upon him, 
they exclaimed: ‘Thou hast made him almost equal to Alhim 
and crowned him with glory and honor.’ After the transgres- 
sion and fall of Adam, it is said the Holy One was grieved at 
heart because it gave occasion for repeating what they had said 
at his creation, ‘What is man that thou shouldst be mindful of 
him, or the son of man that thou shouldst visit him.’ ’’ (Ps vii. 5.) 

Said Rabbi Jehuda: ‘‘It grieved the Holy One that he must 
punish man severely and thus appear as acting in contradiction 
to the greatest of his attributes, (mercy), as it is written. ‘And 
he appointed singers unto the Lord to march in front of the 
army, praising the beauty of holiness and saying, ‘Praise the 
Lord, for his mercy endureth forever.’ ’’ (II. Chron. xx., 21.) 

Said Rabbi Isaac: ‘‘Why was this song of praise composed 
like those psalms that begin with the words, Praise the Lord for 
he is good, was it not because the term ‘good’ (tob) might not 
be used when Israel was compelled to destroy people whom the 
Holy One made and created? When Israel passed through the 
waters of the Red Sea, the angels on high assembled round the 
throne of the Holy One and sang praises. Then spake he ana 
said: wherefore sing ye a song of praise, seeing so many, the 
work of my hands, are drowned in the depths of the sea? So is 
it when a sinner perishes ; the Holy One is grieved at heart, when 
he is cut off from the face of the earth.’’ 

_ Said Rabbi Abba: ‘‘It is of a truth so; for when Adam fell 
through transgressing the divine commandment, the Holy One 
said: ‘Oh Adam! thou art become dead unto the higher divine 
life.’ At these words, the light of the Sabbath candle became 
extinguished and Adam was driven out of the garden of Eden. 
Moreover, the Holy One further said: ‘I made thee ascend and 
placed thee in Eden to offer sacrifices ; but seeing thou hast pro- 
faned the altar, it is my decree that henceforth thou shalt be a 
tiller of the ground and die at last—for from it was thou taken, 
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and unto it shall thou return.’ Ere, however, this occurred the 
Holy One had compassion on him and permitted him to live and 
be buried in the vicinity of Paradise; for Adam had discovered 
a cave from which emitted a light which he recognized as coming 
from out of the garden of Eden; and there he, along with his 
wife, lived and died. Observe that no one goeth out of the world 
without seeing immediately after death his ancestor Adam, who 
seeks to know the cause of his decease and what his moral and 
spiritual state to which he has attained. Then says the de- 
ceased one; Woe unto thee, for thou art the cause wherefore I 
have ceased to live; to which Adam replies: I transgressed but 
one only of the commandments and suffered therefrom, but what 
must be thy punishment who hast broken so many by thy mis- 
deeds.’’ 

Said Rabbi Hiya: ‘‘Adam was seen on different occasions 
by the patriarchs, to whom he confessed and acknowledged his 
sin and showed them the place where he had enjoyed the divine 
light and glory from on high and also where his descendants, the 
righteous, and those who obeyed the Good Law, through their 
good deeds now live the diviner life in the garden of the celestial 
Kden. Then praised they the Lord and said, ‘How excellent is 
thy loving kindness, oh God, wherefore do the children of men 
put their trust in the shadow of thy wing.’’’ (Ps. xxxvi., 7.) 


(To be continued. ) 





Simpuicitry RELATES ALL MEN HARMONIOUSLY. 


All infractions of love and equity in our social relations are 
speedily punished. They are punished by fear. Whilst I stand 
in simple relations to my fellow-man, I have no displeasure in 
meeting him. We meet as water meets water, or as two currents 
of air mix, with perfect diffusion and interpenetration of nature. 
But as soon as there is any departure from simplicity and at- 
tempt at halfness, or good for me that is not good for him, my 
neighbor feels the wrong; he shrinks from me as far as I have 
shrunk from him; his eyes no longer seek mine; there is war 
between us; there is hate in him and fear in me. 


—Emerson, ‘‘ Compensation. ”’ 
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“Is there not a belief that the Atlanteans 
could fly? If s0, where is such belief 
stated?” 

Plato was perhaps the first to acquaint 
the western world with the lost continent 
of Atlantis. Others following him have 
taken up the subject and commented upon 
the bit of history which he gave as com- 
ing from his ancestor, Solon, who claimed 
to have had it transmitted to him from 
the old priests of ancient Egypt. Many 
legends have come down in various forms, 
of the island or continent of Atlantis. 
Bacon wrote about it, but the most not- 
able book is that of Ignatius Donnelly: 
“‘Atlantis; the Antediluvian World.’”’ We 
do not think that any of those who have 
written about Atlantis, have mentioned 
anything about aerial navigation, or the 
ability of the Atlanteans to fiy. 

Not until Madame Blavatsky rublished 
her “Secret Doctrine’ in 1888 was any- 
thing definitely said about the Atlanteans 
and flying. In the “Secret Doctrine’”’ 
Madame Blavatsky states that, with the 
Atlanteans, aerial navigation was a fact 
and she gives a bit of history concerning 
the cause of the downfall of Atlantis and 
how navigation of the air played an im- 
portant part in the fall. Madame Bla- 
vatsky does not claim the honor of this 
discovery for herself. She says in the 
“Secret Doctrine’ that that which she 
states was given to her from the actual 
history of Atlantis, taken from the rec- 
ords cf those wise men who have become 
immortal and who keep and pass on the 
history of the rise and fall of continents 
and the geological and other changes of 
the earth, in connection with the racial 
development of humanity and the rise 
and fall of its civilizations throughout 
time. The writer of the question and 
others to whom the “Secret Doctrine’”’ 
may not be accessible will be interested 
in the following quotation from the work: 

“It is from the Fourth Race that the 
early Aryans got their knowledge of ‘the 
bundle of wonderful things,’ the Sabha 
and Mayasabha, mentioned in the Mahab- 


harata, the gift of Mayasura to the Pan- 
davas. It is from them that they learnt 
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aeronautics, Viwan, Vidya, the ‘knowl- 
edge of flying in air-vehicles,’ and, there- 
fore, their great arts of Meteorography 
and Meteorology. It is from them, again, 
that the Aryans inherited their most val- 
uable Science of the hidden virtues of 
precious and other stones, of Chemistry, 
or rather Alchemy, of Mineralogy, Geol- 
ogy, Physics and Astronomy.” (3d Ed. 
vol. II., p. 444 


“Here is a fragment of the earlier story 
from the Commentary: 

“ee .6.)~™Uwe.:«COCAnd the ‘Great King of the 
Dazzling Face,’ the chief of all the Yel- 
low-faced, was sad, seeing the sins of the 
Black-faced. 

***He sent his air-vehicles (Vimanas) to 
all his brother-chiefs (chiefs of other na- 
tions and tribes) with pious men within, 
saying: Prepare. Arise, ye men of the 
Good Law, and cross the land while (yet) 
dry. 

‘**The Lords of the storm are approach- 
ing. Their chariots are nearing the land. 
One night and two days only shall the 
Lords of the Dark Face (the Sorcerers) 
live on this patient land. She is doomed, 
and they have to descend with her. The 
nether Lords of the Fires (the Gnomes 
and Fire Elementals) are preparing their 
magic Agnyastra (fire-weapons worked by 
Magic). But the Lords of the Dark Eye 
(‘Evil Eye’’) are stronger than they (the 
Elementals) and they are the slaves of 
the mighty ones. They are versed in 
Astra (Vidya, the highest magieal 
knowledge). Come and use yours (i. e., 
your magic powers, in order to counter- 
act those of the Sorcerers). Let every 
Lord of the Dazzling Face (an Adept of 
the White Magic) cause the Vimana of 
every Lord of the Dark Face to come 
into his hands (or possession), lest any 
(of the Sorcerers) should by its means 
escape from the waters, avoid the rod of 
the Four (Karmic Deities), and save his 
wicked (followers, or people).’’’. (Ibid, 
p. 445.) 


*“(But) the nations had now crossed the 
dry lands. They were beyond the water- 
mark. Their Kings reached them in their 
Vimanas, and led them on to the lands of 
Fire and Metal (East and North).’ ” 


‘“**The waters arose, and covered the 
valleys from one end of the Earth to the 
other. High lands remained, the bottom 
of the Earth (the lands of the antipodes) 
remained dry. There dwelt those who 
escaped; the men of the Yellow Faces 
and of the straight eye (the frank and 
sincere people). 

““*When the Lords of the Dark Faces 
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awoke and bethought themselves of their 
Viwans in order to escape from the ris- 
ing waters, they found them gone.’”’. 
(ibid. p. 446.) 

“Are the individuals who are trying to 
solve the problem of aerial navigation, rein- 
carnated Atlanteans? 

In all probability many of the minds 
which worked through Atlantean bodies 
are again appearing in the civilization 
which is now being built up, this civili- 
zation having its center in the United 
States with its branches and ramifica- 
tions extending to all quarters of the 
globe. In all probability the inventors 
of this age are those minds who worked 
out or were instructed in the sciences of 
Atlantis and who are causing to re- 
appear similar inventions in our age 
with which they have been familiar in 
Atlantis. Among the inventions is that 
of flying. The possibility of man’s flying, 
or the navigation of the air, was scoffed 
at and ridiculed up to very recent times, 
and even the most “scientific’’. minds 
sneered at the suggestion or spoke of it 
as an ignis fatuus or a childish super- 
stition. The invention of the aeroplane 
and dirigible balloon have demonstrated 
that navigation of the air is possible, 
and what has been done indicates that at 
a time not far distant man will be able 
to steer his way through the air as effec- 
tively as he now steers his way through 
the water. The mind of man is fast 
overcoming the difficulties of aerial nav- 
igation. But he has not yet discovered 
the means nor is he able to contact the 
means by which easy flight is attained. 
Man may fly as easily as birds now fiy, 
but only when he has learned to contact 
and use the force which birds use in 
their flight. Birds do not depend only on 
physical force to fly. They call into op- 
eration a force which is not physical and 
which they contact with their bodies and 
which moves their bodies. Birds do not 
depend on their wings for the power of 
flight. They use their wings and tail 
more as a balance or lever by which the 
body is balanced and directed through 
the currents of the air. Man may do 
with his body what the birds now do 
with theirs, or, man may build machines 
with which he may navigate the air. He 
will navigate the air most successfully 
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only when he has learned to adjust and 
relate the force which is in himself to 
the flying machines which he may build. 
If man may do this in this age it is 
quite likely and highly probable that man 
has done the same in times past. It is 
quite probable that the Atlanteans did 
have a knowledge of the power which 
causes flight and were capable of caus- 
ing this power to act through their 
bodies, thereby enabling them to fly, and 
of adjusting the same power to aerial 
machines, thereby regulating the flight 
of such machines according to their will. 
The mind reincarnates from age to age, 
from one physical race to another. The 
mind of man is not educated and per- 
fected in one race or civilization. It is 
necessary for the mind to pass through 
many or all races and civilizations in its 
gradual development. It is logical to 
suppose that the minds which are en- 
gaged with the question or practice of 
aerial navigation are the same minds 
which have been concerned with the 
problem in Atlantis. 


“If the Atlanteans had solved the problem 
of aerial navigation, and if those who are 
now concerned with the same problem were 
Atlanteans, then why have these individuals 
not reincarnated since the sinking of Atlan- 
tis and before the present time, and if they 
have reincarnated before the present age, 
why have they not been able to master the 
air or to fly before the present time?” 

That the Atlanteans did solve the prob- 
lem of aerial navigation is not yet prov- 
en, nor is it proven that Atlantis existed. 
At least it is not proven by any of those 
proofs which are required by modern 
science. Much evidence has been given 
that Atlantis did exist, such as those 
mentioned or that furnished by the Sar- 
gassa Sea. But if present humanity can 
solve the problem of navigation of the 
air, it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that the humanity in Atlantis could also 
have solved it. If reincarnation be a 
fact, it is quite probable, indeed it is 
almost certain, that if those who live to- 
day and construct machines with which 
they navigate the air were acquainted 
with the aerial problem in Atlantis, and 
that they have reincarnated many times 
and possibly in many lands since the sub- 
mersion of Atlantis. Yet, what was pos- 
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sible at one period in a great civiliza- 
tion may not be possible at every other 
time in every other civilization. It does 
not follow that because an individual 
mind had solved the aerial problem in 
Atlantis he should be able to fly or build 
flying machines in other bodies in other 
lands and at unpropitious times. 

Aerial navigation is a science, however, 
it is only one of the sciences. It depends 
on and cannot do without other sciences. 
Until certain of the sciences had been 
developed the physical side of aerial 
navigation could not have been achieved. 
A knowledge of such sciences as mechan- 
ics, of steam, chemistry, electricity, are 
necessary to the sucessful navigation of 
the air. Whatever fundamental knowl- 
edge the mind may have in itself as to 
its knowledge and its power and ability 
to fly, yet, until physical devices have 
been contrived and until the mind has 
become acquainted with the laws which 
govern physical bodies, no aerial ships 
or machines could be successfully con- 
structed or used. Only in modern times 
have these sciences been rejuvenated or 
rediscovered. Only when the informa- 
tion which they furnish was or is applied 
to flight through the air, is it reasonable 
to suppose that aerial navigation is pos- 
sible. It is quite likely that the ancients 
did have a knowledge of the sciences, but 
they have left us no records such as are 
required as proof to show that they had 
a working knowledge of all of the sci- 
ences together, as is now being gradually 
developed. 

An individual mind reincarnating in 
any of the countries of Europe or Asia 
within the past five thousand years could 
not have found the necessary conditions 
to build airships and fly in them. If for 
no other reason, then because religious 
prejudices of the country would have 
prevented him from using the knowledge 
which he may have applied in Atlantis. 
For example: If all of the text books of 
modern science were removed from the 
world and some of our great inventors 
and scientists were to die and reincar- 
nate in some part of the world not in 
touch with modern civilization, the great- 
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est of these scientists and inventors 
would be unable in that life to provide 
the conditions which the civilizations 
they had left had afforded. The most 
they could do even with a knowledge 
that they had lived and had known and 
done what is now known to be done, 
would not enable them to do the same 
thing under changed conditions. The 
most that they could do would be to act 
as pioneers. They would be obliged to 
educate the people among whom they re- 
incarnated up to an appreciation of fu- 
ture possibilities, to acquaint the people 
with certain facts, and educate them to 
an understanding of the rudiments of the 
sciences. One life would not allow them 
the timé necessary to build up the condi- 
tions and educate the people up to the 
desire for modern advantages. Only as 
other advanced minds incarnated among 
the people, and advanced minds contin- 
ued to incarnate and ‘discover’ certain 
laws and improve the industries and cus- 
toms of the country, would it be possible 
to have the working basis for a civiliza- 
tion. It has taken ages for humanity to 
be educated and developed to its present 
condition, after it sank into the darkness 
following the downfall of previous civili- 
zations. As humanity emergés from the 
darkness and ignorance and prejudices 
and as the incarnated minds become 
freer, then what existed in past civiliza- 
tions may again, will again, be intro- 
duced and perfected. We are evidently 
approaching the time for the reappear- 
ance of what have been considered as 
wonders, but which are gradually becom- 
ing necessities and parts of our life. 
Though the individuals who lived in At- 
lantean bodies and who there navigated 
the air, must have many times re- 
incarnated since the sinking of Atlantis, 
and though the season and time pre- 
vented their using the knowledge of aer- 
ial flight, the time is at hand when these 
individuals may call to the present their 
knowledge of the past, because the condi- 
tions are ready and they will be able to 
master the air and fly in the future as 
they were masters of the air in forgotten 
Atlantis. A FRIEND. 








